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MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 


With a Catalogue of all really British 
Plants, as they come into Flower. | 


APRIL. 


Tue general character of the weather 
in April is a continued disposition to 
change, from showers to sunshine, and 
from warmth to cold; and the trensi- 
tions are both rapid and frequent. The 
morning often begins with hoar-frost, 
the forenoon experiences all the glow 
of summer, showers succeed -in the 
afternoon, and -before evening hail 
or snow conveys all. the feelings of 
winter, But these feelings are. not 
of long continuance; the earth-is* too 
much warmed by the rays of the sun 
to allow frost-or snow .to be permanent ; 
and the progress of vegetation remains 
unchecked. The fields are clothed with 
cheerful green, except where Daisies or 
Buttercups vary the tints; hedges are 
studded with the modest Primrose, and 
the advancing shoots of trees afford 
assurance of the establishment of spring. 
Nor are leaves the only adorning-of the 
trees; the blossoms of the Plum, Cherry, 
and Pear, unfold themselves, and. the 
Apple blossom seems on the point of 
bursting into life. The Ash tree, how- 
ever, has a singularly sombre appear- 
ance, from the enlargement OF its 
black leaf-bud, preparatory to the ex- 
pansion of the leaves. 

The numbers of the insect tribe con- 
siderably increase; and they are parti- 
cularly numerous and busy about pieces 
of water and running streams, whither 
resort in pursuit of them, those of the 
Swallow tribe that arrive this month. 
Four species of Swallows visit this 
island ;—the Swift, Hirundo Apus; 
Swallow, H. Rustica; Martin, H. Ur- 
bica; and Bank Martin, H. Riparia; all 
of which have the general habits of 


migration, and feeding on insects, which 
they take on the wing. The three first 
are common, the latter rare, being 
known in but a few counties in Eng- 
land. The arrival of the Swallow 
usually precedes that of the Martin by 
a few days; they drop in about the 
Il. 
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middle of the month, in small parties, 
and soon to their accustomed 
haunts, Many of them, it is probable, 
perish in crossing the ocean ; for they 
are frequently known to pitch on fish- 
ing-boats at a distance from land, being 
so much exhausted as to be incapable 
of preceeding further. Soon after 
their arrival, these birds proceed to 
prepare a nest for the accommodation 
of their offspring. "The Swallow builds 
in vacant chimneys, about two or three 
feet from the top ; the Martin forms its 
cabin beneath the eaves of houses, and 
the Sand Martin in holes on the banks 
of rivers. It has been supposed, that 
the Martin takes care to build its edi- 
fice only im the forepart of the day, and 
that the labour is intermitted in the 
afternoon, that it may acquire solidity 
and -firmness, They. have, however, 
been known to neglect a fine morning, 
and to commence their work in the 
afternoon, from no other apparent rea- 
son than that they. preferred takin 
the materials from the sea-shore whic 
was near, but which was covered with 
the tide in-the morning, to fetching it 
from - double the distance, where it 
might have been had at all times, -- The 
usefulness of these birds to human com- 
fort is rarely estimated as it deserves. 
Birds in general are known to devour 
more food than other animals, in pro- 
portion to their size; and those crea- 
tures which use most exertion stand in 
need of the greatest portion. What 
thousands of insects then must be de- 
voured by these little creatures in the 
course of a summer, when they are so 
constantly engaged in the pursuit! 
these, if suffered to live and multiply, 
would break in very considerably on 
human enjoyment. 

The voice of the Whitethroat is again 
heard; and the Cuckoo. arrives from 
Africa, where it has resided for nearly 
three-fourths of the year; its presence 
is soon recognized by its singular note. 
The manners of this bird, [oapenen 
as it regards the ordering of its young, 
have been much illustrated by the o 
servations of Dr, Jenner, the well. 
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-known dicoverer of Vaccine Inocu- 


lation. The Cuckoo, the Doctor ob- 
serves, does not pair. When a female 
appears on the wing, she is often at- 
tended by two or three males, which 
seem to be earnestly contending for 
her attention. When leeaeeagnatls she 
seeks out the nest of some other bird, 
in which to deposit her egg; for it is well 
known, that the Cuckoo forms no nest 
for her own use’ The Hedge-Sparrow, 
Wagtail, or other small bird, is in dan- 
ger of having its nest broke in upon; 
and these birds seem to.be conscious of 
the danger; for a pair of Redbreasts 
have heen known to attack a Cuckoo 
that seemed disposed to invade their 
nest, and drive it away. 

Within a few hours after the egg 
which was deposited by the Cuckoo 
has given birth to a young bird, a 
strange scene takes place: the little 
creature, that seems scarcely able to 
move itself, sets about the task of se- 
curing the full occupation of the nest, 
and the entire care of its foster parents 
to itself; which it does by taking the 
young birds, with any egg that may 
remain unhatched, upon its back, and 
throwing them one by one over the 
side of the nest, where they are left to 
perish. By the extraordinary and un- 
divided attention which the young 
Cuckoo now receives from the old 
birds, and which is continued when it 
has acquired its full size, so that the 
little parent is obliged to perch on its 
back to place the food in its bill; it is 
ready to leave the country at the same 
time with its real parents. The Night- 
ingale is another of the feathered tribe 
that visits us about the same period. 
This is a solitary bird, that delights to 
pour forth its song at a time when the 
choristers of the day are silent; it is 
not, however, the only bird that sings 
by night, for the Woodlark will some- 
times do the same. The Nightingale 
is not known in many counties in Eng- 
land. 

The Serpent tribe now venture forth 
from, their retreats, and bask in the 
sun, in order to recover that life and 
activity which have been so long sus- 
pended. Four species of serpents are 
known in Britain: the Viper, Snake, 
the New Snake of Pennant, which is 
the sharp-tailed Slowworm of Bor- 
lase, and the Common Slowworm. 


Worms and insects form the food of the 
latter; the two former devour mice and 
different species of reptiles. The Viper 
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is the only British species that conveys 
ison by its bite; for the secretion and 
injection of which into the wound made 
by the fangs, it is furnished with a pe- 
culiar apparatus. ‘This consists of a 
gland placed on the cheek at each side, 
which secretes the poison, and from 
which proceeds a duct that conveys it 
to the fangs, which are placed in the 
upper jaw, and are crooked, like the 
needle used by surgeons, sharp and 
perforated, having an orifice at the ex- 
tremity. These fangs, which must be 
distinguished from the ordinary tusk, 
are moveable in the jaw, and are at- 
tached to a membrane which tends to 
strengthen their hold, and prevent 
their being dislocated by the jerk of an 
animal that might be bitten by them. 
Still, when the Viper has not time to 
withdraw the fangs from the wound, it 
is not uncommon for them to be torn 
from their situation; to supply which 
loss, many imperfect fangs are seated 
in the jaw, in different stages of ma- 
turity; these come forward in their 
turns to supply the loss which the crea- 
ture may meet with. When the Viper 
inflicts a bite, the fangs are driven into 
the wound by a muscle, which at the 
same time presses on the bag of poison, 
and drives it through the duct and 
tooth into the bottom of the wound, 
where it excites the most exquisite 
pain. This poison chiefly affects ani- 
mals which have warm red blood in 
their vessels; the Snake and Viper are 
not injured by it, even when it is intro- 
duced into their wounds. This is not 
a place to enter into a discussion of the 
physical effects of the Adder’s poison, or 
the requisite medical treatment; but 
it may be well to notice, that it is so 
much the more likely to prove fatal, 
the nearer the wound is to the heart. 
Tadpoles now undergo the change of 
figure which constitutes them perfect 
animals; the tail drops off, the legs 
make their appearance, and they can no 
longer be recognized as belonging to 
the same order of animals as before. 
British plants, which flower in March: 
Water Starwort, Callitriche aquatica ; 
Procumbent Speedwell, Veronica agres- 
tis; Ivy-leaved Speedwell, V. hederi- 
folia; Vernal Speedwell, V. verna; 
Lamb’s Lettuce, Valeriana locusta; 
Three Cotton Grasses, Eriophorum; 
Moor Grass, Sesleria cerulea; Blinks, 
Montia fontanas; Umbelliferous Chick- 
weed, Polycarpon tetraphyllum; Mad- 
wort, Asperugo procumbens; Common 
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Primrose, Primula vulgaris; Oxlip, P. 
elatior; Peigle, P. veris; Sowbread, 
Cyclamen europeum; Hairy Violet, 
Viola hirta; Marsh Violet, V. palustris; 
Dog’s Violet, V. canina; Tasteless Moun- 
tain Currants, Ribes alpinum; Goose- 
berry, R. grossularia; Common Elm, 
Ulmus campestris & montana; Sprin 
Gentian, Gentiana verna; Wild Cher- 
vil, Cherophyllum sylvestre; Pale Nar- 
cissus, N. biflorus; Snake’s Head, Fri- 
tillaria meleagris; Wild Tulip, Tulipa 
sylvestris; Yellow Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum luteum ; Common Star of 
Bethlehem, O. umbellatum; Vernal 
Squill, Scilla verna; Hairy Field Rush, 
Juncus campestris; Great Bilberry, 
Vaccinium uliginosum ; Knotgrass, Po- 
lygonum aviculare; Moschatell, Adoxa 
moschatellina; Purple Saxifrage, Saxi- 
fraga oppositifolia; Common Wood- 
sorrel, Oxalis acetosella; Broad-leaved 
Mouse Ear, Cerastium vulgatum ; Plum, 
Prunus domestica, & insititia; Pear, 
Pyrus communis; Wild Service, P. 
torminalis; Spring Cinquefoil, Poten- 
tilla verna; Pasque Flower, Anemone 
pulsatilla; Wood Anemone, A. nemo- 
rosa; Yellow Wood Anemone, A. ra- 
nunculoides; Blue Mountain Anemone, 
A. apennina; Three species of Ranun- 
culus; Green Hellebore, H. viridis; 
Ground Pine, Ajugo chamepitys ; 
Ground Ivy, Glechoma - hederacea; 
Toothwort, Lathreea squamaria ; Yellow 
Figwort, Scrophularia vernalis ; Speed- 
well Cress, Draba muralis; Bastard 
Cress, Thlaspi perfoliatum ; Coralwort, 
Dentaria bulbifera; Cuckoo Flower, 
Cardamine pratensis; Bitter Cress, C. 
amara; Winter Cress, Erysimum pre- 
cox; Thale Cress, haahie thaliana; 
Turnep, Brassica rapa; Dove’s Foot 
Geranium, G. molle; Bulbous Fumi- 
tory, Fumaria solida; Spring Vetch, 
Vicia lathyroides ; Dandelion, Leon- 
todon taraxicum; Tall Butterbur, Tus- 
silago hybrida; Common Butterbur, T. 
petasites; Purple and Spider Orchis, 
UY. mascula & ophrys aranifera; Five 
species of Carex; Common Birch, Be- 
tula alba; Box, Buxus sempervirens ; 
Oak, Quercus robur & Q. sessiliflora; 
Beech, Fagus sylvatica; Dog’s Mer- 
cury, Mercurialis perennis; Walnut, 
Juglans regia ; Horse Chesnut, Zsculus 
hippocastanum. 
— 
ECONOMY IN FUEL, 

In districts where fuel is both plentiful 
and cheap, the following article may 
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appear unworthy of much attention ; 
but in places where it is both scarce 
and dear, every economical recom- 
mendation must be deemed of impor- 
tance. In several parts of Wales, the 
inhabitants have long been in the 
habit of using what they call Fire-balls, 
instead of simple coals. These Fire- 
balls are made by mixing together 
small coals, clay, and water, until the 
compound is brougit to a certain con- 
sistence, when it is divided into balls, 
and reserved for use. Somewhat ana- 
logous to the preceding, is. the follow- 
ing species of fuel, which we apprehend 
has been found to surpass the expec- 
tation of all who have tried it. We 
cannot vouch for its real excellencies 
from actual observation ; but the com- 
pound being simple, and the articles 
within the reach of every one, and 
easily to be obtained, an experiment 
may be made without much ingenuity, 
trouble, or expense. 

Take one bushel, either of small 
coal or sawdust, or both mixed toge- 
ther, to which add two bushels of sand, 
and one bushel anda haif of clay. ‘Let 
these be all mixed well together with 
common water, until the mass appears 
in consistence like common mortar. 
When well mixed, take small quan- 
tities, and roll them into balls, or cast 
them into small moulds like bricks, 
then pile them in a convenient place, 
and when dry, they will be fit for use. 
A fire cannot be lighted with this com- 
pound, but when lighted, if these are 
placed behind, with a coal or two in 
front, they will be found to keep up a 
stronger heat than any fuel of the com- 
mon kind.—Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, 
No. I. 
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“‘T HAVE already informed you,” says 
he in a second letter to his patron, ** of 
the contention in which I found myself 
unexpectedly and unwillingly involved 
on my arrival in this place. I now 
write to acquaint you with the sequel 
of the affair.—The Pontiff being, for 
the reasons which I formerly mwention- 
ed, doubtful what line of conduct he 
ought to pursue, deferred coming to 
any resolution, and neither rejected nor 
granted my suit. His uncertainty was 








daily increased by the artifices of my 
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adversaries’ partisans, who were con- 
tinually whispering something to my 
disadvantage, and drawing odious 
comparisons between me and Angelo. 
Such was my situation for nearly the 
space of a month. At last, however, 
the opposition and vain boastings of 
my adversaries, and this most irksome 
competition, have come to an issue, 
which not only dissipates the uneasi- 
ness which [I felt on this account, but 
causes this oceurrence to be a subject 
of the most heartfelt satisfaction to me. 
For when our contest and the hopes of 
my opponents were at their height, 
there arrived a letter addressed to the 
Pontiff by the duke of Berri. The sub- 
ject was of the utmost importance, and 
the letter itself was long and elaborate. 
The Pontiff, wishing to answer it with 
more than common accuracy, at the 
suggestion of the cardinals, assigned 
the task of drawing up his reply to me 
and my competitor; thus making this 
business the test of our respective abi- 
lities. Glad of this opportunity of 
trying my strength with my rival, I 
drew up an answer according to the 
instructions which I had received : and 
after an interval of two days, my letter 
and Angelo’s were read to the Pontiff 
and the sacred college. What differ- 
ence was observed between our per- 
formances, on their recital, I know not; 
but this I know, that Angelo’s abettors, 
who had so arrogantly extolled him 
above me, now freely acknowledge their 
error. The Pontiff instantly congratu- 
lated me on my success, and instituted 
me to the office in question. I hasten 
to give you this intelligence, in order 
that by making you acquainted with 
the termination of this affair, I may 
dissipate any uneasiness which might 
possibly have been excited in your 
mind by my last letter.”* 

Thus was Leonardo, after an ardu- 
ous and disagreeable contest, enrolled 
in the number of the papal secretaries 
about the beginning of May 1405. No 
sooner was Colucio Salutati apprised 
of his success, than he addressed to 
Innocent a letter, in which he cele- 
brated the virtues of his young friend 
in the highest terms of praise, “¢on- 
gratulating the Pontiff on the acquisi- 
tion of a servant strong in constitution, 
of a graceful aspect, distinguished by 
his knowledge, of singular eloquence, 


skilled in Latin literature, and well 
acquainted with the Greek authors,— 
but, above all, endued with strict 
integrity, and uncommon kindness of 
heart.”+ Colucio’s letter was read to 
the Pontiff, in the presence of some of 
the cardinals, and of several other 
persons of distinction, both laymen 
and ecclesiastics, who listened to it 
with respectful silence, and who, on 
its recital, were not more impressed 
with respect for the youthful secretary 
whom it was intended to recommend, 
than with admiration of the talents and 
benevolence of its author.{ It should 
seem that Colucio also transmitted to 
Leonardo a letter of reproof which he 
had addressed to Jacobod’Angelo. This 
letter, however, Leonardo thought it ex- 
pedient to suppress. “I donot think,” 
said he, with laudable delicacy, in his 
reply to Colucio,—“‘I do not think 
that it will at all become me to renew 
theremembrance of a contention which 
is now terminated, and consigned to 
oblivion. For if my adversary bears 
any ill-will against me, he is sutliciently 
— by being every day the unwil- 
ing auditor of my own praises.’’§ 
Leonardo had not been long em- 
ployed in the business of his new oflice, 
before he found himself exposed to the 
perils, which, in times of civil tumult, 
await the confidential servants of the 
great. Immediately upon the accession 
of Innocent VII. to the pontifical 
throne, which event took place on the 
17th of October 1404, the Roman 
people, who had submitted with indig- 
nant reluctance to the rigorous sway 
of Boniface IX. took up arms in asser- 
tion of their liberties. The new Pontiff 
was obliged to bend before the rising 
tempest, and on the 27th day of Octo- 
ber he signed a Concordat, the general 
tenor of which was very favourable to 
the insurgents. This act of concession 
had not the effect which the Pontiff 
expected, upon the minds of the mal- 
contents, who weré stimulated to a 
renewel of their outrages against the 
public tranquillity by the powerful 
family of Colonna. They were also 
encouraged to resist the papal authority 
by Ladislaus king of Naples, who, 
under pretence of curbing the insolence 
of the populace, had thrown a garrison 
into the castle of St. Angelo.|| The 
following déscription which Leonardé 





* Leonardi Aretini Epist. 1. 1. ep. 2. 
+ Lini Colucii Salutats Epist. ep. xxx, 





t Leonardi Aretini Epist. lib. i. ep. 3. 
§ Ibid.—{ Muratori Annali, com. ix. p. 58, 19. 
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gave of the circumstances of these civil 
commotions, in: his correspondence 
with Colucio Salutati, possesses all 
that interest which is usually found in 
the narratives of those who relate 
striking occurrences of which they have 
themselves been eye-witnesses. 

*“* The perpetual hostilities, in which 
we are engaged in this city, prevent 
me from applying my mind to literary 
pursuits: for so great is the incon- 
stancy and perverseness of the Roman 
people, that there is no prospect of a 
restoration of the public tranquillity. 
Yesterday morning, before daybreak, 
the citizens sallied out of the town, 
supported by some of the king’s aux- 
iliary troops, and made an attempt to 
occupy the Ponte Molle. On_ this 
bridge there is a tower, where we have 
established a guard, for the purpose of 
preventing any one from eng with- 
out the permission of the Pontiff. Here 
the contest was for some time main- 
tained with great fury. Our troops 
being at length hard pressed, a body 
of horse was sent to their aid, who 
routed the Romans, of whom a few 
were slain, and more wounded. The 
defeated insurgents having fled into 
the city, with their accustomed rash- 
ness, made a stand at the Capitol, to 
which place they summoned a general 
assembly of the multitude. As it was 
a holiday, the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, who were heated with wine, had 
fully leisure to obey the summons. The 
accordingly flew to arms, and marched 
to besiege the pontifical palace. Our 
adherents, on the other hand, having 
made the requisite preparations for 
defence, awaited the attack of the 
populace with steadiness; and threw 
up works before the castle of St. An- 
gelo, the garrison of which is by no 
means well affected to our cause. The 
intervention of night, however, sus- 
pended the contest.”* 

This affair took place on the fourth 
of August. 

“On the sixth of the same month,” 
(says Leonardo in a second epistle on 
the subject of this insurrection,) “‘ some 
of the citizens waited on the Pontiff, 
for the purpose, as they alleged, of pro- 
posing a plan for the accommodation 
of the present differences. After a 


* Leonardi Aretini Epist. Lib. i. ep. 4. 
: | Peete de Migliorati, whom Maratori, 
in bis account of this transaction, justly, but 
coarsely, styles, “ homo bestiale.” See Muratori 
» tom. ix. p. 26, 








long and fruitless conference with his 
Holiness, these envoys were returning 
home, when they were suddenly attack- 
ed at a little distance from the castle 
of St. Angelo. The majority made 
their escape; but eleven of them were 
taken prisoners, and conducted to Lo- 
dovico,; the nephew of the Pope, in 
consequence of whose orders they had 
been arrested. In his presence they 
were severely cenpenchell for their per- 
fidy to the Pontiff, their recent attempt 
upon the Ponte Molle, and their treason- 
able correspondence with the king of 
Naples. When, in reply to these re- 
proaches, they avowed and defended 
their conduct, young Lodovico was so 
extremely exasperated, that he began 
to strike them on the face with his 
sword. The issue of the affair was, 
that all the eleven were put to death, 
and their bodies were thrown through 
the windows of the palace. Two of 
them were of the number of the seven 
magistrates created by the Pontiff for 
the government of the Roman repub- 
lic ; the rest were of the first families of 
the city, and, what isa subject of pain- 
ful reflection, some of them were de- 
cidedly adverse to that seditious con- 
duct on the part of the citizens, which 
has been productive of so much unea- 
siness. The news of this event being 
immediately spread through the city, 
the populace instantly flew to arms, 
and, with tumultuous shouts, blocked 
up all the avenues. A little time be- 
fore this event took place, relying on 
the pacific asrurances of the citizens 
who had waited on the Pontiff, I had 
crossed the river, and gone into the 
city; but when I heard the tumult, I 
immediately hastened back to our quar- 
ters. Directing my course through the 
streets, I came to Hadrian’s bridge, 
where I found a large body of troops, 
who blocked up the passage: 


“There I beheld the sword with glittering point 
“ Drawn, and prepar’d for death——. 


‘‘T was no sooner aware of my danger, 
than I wheeled round, and at the next 
entry I hastily alighted from my horse. 
Here I contrived to change my dress, 
and, mixing with the crowd, I passed 
on foot, without being discovered by 
the posts of the enemy. I had scarcely 
left my servant, when he was assaulied 
by a body of armed insurgents, who 
killed him, and carried off his clothes, 
and my horses which I had committed 
to his care. When J had rejoined our 
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friends, the first spectacle which I 
beheld was a heap of dead, who were 
lying in the middle of the road, trans- 
fixed with large wounds, and weltering 
in blood. At this sight I stood shiver- 
ing with horror; for upon a nearer 
examination [ distinguished amongst 
them some of my acquaintance. .On 

roceeding to the residence of the 
Pontitt, I found him in an agony of 
grief at the news of this transaction, 
which had taken place without his 
knowledge. 
and pacific disposition, that nothing is 
more repugnant to his nature than the 
effusion of human blood. He was, 
therefore, overwhelmed with grief, and, 
deploring his sad fortune, he lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, as if he was calling 
God to witness his innocence of any 
evil design against the Roman people. 
So much was he overpowered by his 
feelings, that he could not determine 
upon any plan of conduct, and the 
opinions of the by-standers were 
various. Some advised him to depart 
immediately, and not to await the 
hostile attack of the exasperated popu- 
lace. In support of this counsel, they 
observed, that the troops of the king 
of 4 os were at no great distance 
from the city, and that they would 
undoubtedly take part withthe Romans. 
Others were of opinion, that he should 
not by any means quit the city; but 
that he should stand a siege, and send 
for assistance from such of the neigh- 
bouring towns as were well affected to 
his interest. There were others who 
thought it advisable for him to defer 
his departure till the next or the ensu- 
ing day, in order that his friends might 
have time to collect their moveable 
property, and also, that his departure 
might have the appearance, not of a 
flight, but of a removal. There were 
two approaches by which we might be 
attacked by the insurgents, the one by 
the bridge which is situated under the 
castle of St. Angelo, the other by the 
Transtevere and the Janiculum. A 
strong detachment of soldiers had been 
posted in a kind of fortress, to keep in 
check the garrison of the castle of St. 
Angelo, the commander of which we 
had reason to suspect of hostile inten- 
tions. Opposite to the Janiculum, the 
city walls, which in some places had 
fallen to decay by their antiquity, were 
lined with our soldiers. ‘There is no 
doubt that we could have resisted the 
whole force of the insurgents ; but we 
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had only a few days’ provisions in our 
quarters, and news was brought that 
the army of the king of Naples was 
marching against us. In consequence 
of these circumstances, the Pontiff 
yielded to the persuasion of those who 
urged the necessity of an immediate 
departure. Our partisans, therefore, 
hastened to pack up their baggage. 
This business being effected as well as 
the scantiness of the time would permit, 
we marched in the following order :— 
The vanguard consisted of a troop of 
horse, which was followed by the bag- 
gage and the infantry. Next came 
the Pontiff and his whole court; and 
lastly, the march was closed by a body 
of cavalry, who followed at some’ dis- 
tance, in order to repel any attack 
which might be made upon the rear. 
It was eight o’clock in the evening 
when we left the city ; and after march- 
ing in no smail alarm for about twelve 
miles, we arrived at two o’clock at 
Cesano. Having spent the remainder 
of the night there, we recommenced 
our march at daybreak; and about 
noon we arrived at Sutri, the inha- 
bitants of which town flocked out in 
multitudes at our approach, and re- 
ceived the Pontiff with every demon- 
stration of joy. Having halted at 
Sutri the remainder of that day and 
the ensuing night, on the following 
morning we proceeded to Viterbo, 
where I trust that we shall remain for 
some monihs,”; 





t Leonardi Aretini Epist. lib. i. ep. 5. 
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ON THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTY OP 
BRUTES. 
Tuat brute animals possess reflection 
and sentiment, and are susceptible 
of the kindly as well as the irascible 
passions, independently of sexual at- 
tachment and natural aflection; and 
that they have a great share of fidelity, 
of pride, and even a sense of glory; 
may be demonstrated from the Ele- 
phant, the Horse, and the Dog. 
Elephants, even inasavage state, are 
peaceable and gentle creatures, and 
never use their weapons, but in de- 
fence of themselves or companions. 
When one is tamed, he is the most 
friendly and obedient of all animals; 
and seems entirely devoted to the per- 
son who feeds and takes care of him. 
In a short time he understands sigus, 
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and the sound of his master’s voice. 
He distinguishes the language of pas- 
sion, of command, of satisfaction; and 
acts accordingly. He receives his 
‘orders with attention, and executes 
them with prudence and alacrity, but 
without precipitation. He easily learns 
to bow his knees and lower his body, 
for the convenience of those who mount 
him. He caresses his friends, and lifts 
burdens with his trunk, and assists those 
who are loading him in laying them on 
his back; but, above all, he delights 
in shining harness and trappings, and 
in being thus led on to the war. 

The intrepidity and sagacity of the 
Horse has been regarded with admira- 
tion by all'ranks of men, and in all 
ages of the world. Even in a domes- 
tic state he is bold and fiery; and, 
equally undaunted as his master, faces 
danger and death with ardour and 
magnanimity. He delights in the noise 
and tumult of arms, and seems to feel 
the glory of victory: he exults in the 
chase ; his eyés sparkle with emulation 
in the course. But, though bold and 
intrepid, he is docile and tractable ; he 
knows how to govern and check the 
natural vivacity and fire of his temper. 
He not only yields to the hand, but 
seems td consult the inclination, of his 
rider. Constantly obedient to the im- 
pressions he receives, his motions are 
eitirely regulated by the will of his 
master. He in some measure resigns 
his very existence to the pleasure of 
man. He delivers up his whole pow- 
ers, he reserves nothing; he will rather 
die than disobey. Who could endure 
to see a character so noble abused? 
who could be guilty of such gross bar- 
barity? none but wretches most relent- 
less and unfeeling! We need go no 
. farther than the Horse, to prove how 
strongly nature has endowed brute ani- 
nials with memory ; for whatever roads, 
— inns, or stables, a horse has 
een accustomed to, though removed 
for years to a distant part of the coun- 
try, he never forgets them; but if ever 
he returns, or passes by them again, 
he gives evident tokens that he has 
been accustomed to the place. The 
celebrated equestrians, Hughes and 
Astley, could, I doubt not, furnish a 
thousand curious anecdotes to illus- 
trate this fact, and to shew that 
nothing is wanting but the gift of 
— to make them reasonable crea- 

res. 


But to shew, more obviously, the 
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reasoning faculty of brutes, and to dis- 
tinguish the operations of intellect from 
those of instinct, we need only con- 
template the actions and disposition of 
the Dog. In a savage state, it must 
be allowed, that he is fierce, cruel, 
and voracious; but, when civilized, 
and accustomed to live with men, he 
is possessed of every amiable quality. 
He seems to have no other desire than 
te please and protect his master. He 
is gentle, obedient, submissive, and 
faithful. These dispositions, joined to 
his almost unbounded sagacity, justly 
claim the esteem of mankind. Accord- 
ingly, no animal is so much caressed 
or respected: he is so ductile, and so 
much formed to please, that he assumes 
the very air and temper of the family 
in which he resides. 

An animal endowed with such un- 
common qualities must answer many 
useful purposes. His fidelity and 
vigilance are daily employed to pro- 
tect our persons, our flocks, and our 
goods. ‘The acuteness of his smell 
gains him employment in hunting: he 
is frequently employed as a turnspit: 
at Brussels and in Holland he is train- 
ed to draw little carts to the herb- 
market; and in the northern regions 
draws a sledge, with his master in it, 
or else loaded with provisions. The 
instances of sagacity, fidelity, and at- 
tention, and even of foresight, which 
these faithful animals have evinced 
towards their masters, must have fallen 
under the observation of every reader; 
I shall therefore only recite the fol- 
lowing instance, which is of unques- 
tionable authenticity : 

At the seat of the late Earl of Litch- 
field, three miles from Blenheim, there 
is a portrait in the dining-room of Sir 
Hen. Lee, by Johnstone, with that of a 
mastiff Dog which saved his life. It 
seems, a servant had formed the design 
of assassinating his master, and rob- 
bing the house; but, the night he 
had fixed on, the dog, which had never 
been much noticed by Sir Henry; for 
the first time followed him up stairs, 
got under his bed, and could not be 
got from thence. In the dead of night, 
the servant entered the room to execute 
his horrid design, but was instantly 
seized by the Dog, and, being secured, 
confessed his intentions. There are 
ten quaint lines in one corner of the 
picture, which conclude thus : 

But in my Dog, whereof I made no store, 

I find more love than those I trusted more, 
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Upon what hypothesis can we account 
for a degree of foresight and penetra- 
tion such as this? Or will it be sug- 
gested, as a solution of the difficulty, 
that a Dog may possibly become capa- 
ble in a great measure of understanding 
human discourse, and of reasoning and 
acting accordingly; and that, in the pre- 
sent instance, the villain had either 
uttered his design in soliloquy, or im- 
parted it to an accomplice, in the hear- 
ing of the animal? 

t has been much disputed whether 
the brutes have any language whereby 
they can express their minds to each 
other; or whether all the noise they 
make consists only of cries inarticulate, 
and unintelligible even to themselves. 
We may indeed, from analogy, con- 
clude, with great reason, that some of 
the cries of beasts are really expres- 
sions of their sentiments; but whether 
one beast is capable of forming a de- 
sign, and communicating that design 
by any kind of language to others, is 
what I shall leave to the judgment of 
the reader, after submitting to his con- 
sideration the following instance : 

A sparrow finding a nest that a mar- 
tin had just built, standing very conve- 
niently for him, possessed himself of 
it. The martin, seeing the usurper 
in her house, called for help to expel 
him. A thousand martins came full 
speed, and attacked the sparrow; but 
the latter being covered on every side, 
and presenting only his large beak at 
the entrance of the nest, was invul- 
nerable, and made the boldest of them 
who durst approach him repent of 
their temerity. After a quarter of an 
hour’s combat, all the martins disap- 
peared. The sparrow thought he had 
got the better, and the spectators 
judged that the martins had aban- 
doned their undertaking. Not in the 
least. Immediately they returned to 
the charge; and, each of them having 
procured a litile of that tempered 
earth with which they make their 
nests, they all at once fell upon the 
sparrow, and inclosed him in the nest, 
to perish there, though they could not 
drive him thence. Can it be ima- 
gined that the martins could have 
been able to hatch and concert this 
design all of them together, without 
speaking to each other, or without 
some medium of communication equi- 
valent to language? 

From all these extraordinary endow- 


ments, manifested by brute animals, 





of different countries and kinds, some 
philosophers have maintained that 
brutes are endowed with a soul, tho’ 
essentially inferior to that of men; and 
to this soul they have allowed im- 
mortality. Father Bougeant, a Jesuit, 
formerly published a treatise express- 
ly on this subject, entitled, A Philoso- 
phical Amusement on the Language of 
Brutes, in which he affirms that they 
are animated by evil spirits, or devils. 
The strangeness of this doctrine has 
induced me to give the outline of his 
arguments, since they cannot fail to 
prove entertaining to the reader:— 
** Reason (says he) naturally inclines 
us to believe that beasts have a spiri- 
tual soul; and the only thing that op- 
poses this sentiment is, the consequen- 
ces that might be inferred from it. If 
brutes have a soul, that soul must be 
either matter or spirit ; it must be one 
of the two, and yet you dare affirm nei- 
ther. You dare not say it is matter, 
because you must then necessarily sup- 
pose matter to be capable of thinking ; 
nor will you say that it is spirit, this 
opinion bringing with it consequences 
contrary to the principles of religion ; 
and this, among others, that man would 
differ from beasts only by the degrees 
of plus and minus, which would demo- 
lish the very foundation of all religion. 
Therefore, if I can elude all these con- 
sequences; if I can assign to beasts a 
spiritual soul, without striking at the 
doctrines of religion ; it is evident that 
my system, being moreover the most 
agreeable to reason, is the only war- 
rantable hypothesis. Now I shall and 
can do it, with the greatest ease ima- 
ginable. I even have means, by the 
same method, to explain many very 
obscure passages in the holy Scrip- 
tures, and to resolve some very great 
difficulties which are not well confuted. 
This we shall unfold in a more parti- 
cular manner. 

“ Religion teaches us, that the devils, 
from the very moment they had sinned, 
were reprobate, and that they were 
doomed to burn for ever in hell; but 
the Church has not yet determined 
whether they do actually endure the 
torments to which they are condemned. 
It may then be thought that they do 
not yet suffer them, and that the exe- 
cution of the verdict brought against 
them is reserved for the day of final 
judgment.—Now, what I pretend to 
infer from hence is, that, iill dooms- 
day comes, God, in order not to suffer 
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so many legions of reprobate spirits to 
be of no use, has distributed them 
through the several spaces of the world, 
to serve the designs of his providence, 
and make his omnipotence to appear. 
Some, continuing in their natural state, 
busy themselves in tempting men, in 
seducing and tormenting them; either 
immediately, as Job’s devil, and those 
that lay hold of human bodies; or by 
the ministry of sorcerers or phantoms. 
“These wicked spirits are those 
whom the Scripture calls the powers of 
darkness, or the powers of the air. 
God, with the others, makes millions of 
beasts of all kinds, which serve for the 
uses of men, which fill the universe, 
and cause the wisdom and omnipo- 
tence of the Creatorto be admired. By 
that means I can easily conceive, on 
the one hand, how the devils can tempt 
us; and, on the other, how beasts can 
think, know, have sentiments, and a 
spiritual soul, without any way strik- 
ing at the doctrines of religion. I am 
no longer surprised to see them have 
forecast, memory, and judgment. I 
should rather have occasion to wonder 
at their having no more, since their 
soul very likely is more perfect than 
ours. But 1 discover the reason of 
this: it is because, in beasts as well as 
in ourselves, the operations of the mind 
are dependent on the material organs 
of the machine to. which it is united; 
and, those organs being grosser and 
less perfect than in us, it follows, that 
the knowledge, the thoughts, and the 
other spiritual operations, of the beasts, 
must of course be less perfect than 
ours: and, if these proud spirits know 
their own dismal state, what an humi- 
liation must it be to them thus to see 
themselves reduced to the condition of 
beasts! But, whether they know it or 
no, so shameful a degradation is still, 
with regard to them, the primary effect 
of the divine vengeance I just men- 
tioned ; it is an anticipated hell.” 
Having mentioned the prejudices 
against this hypothesis, such particu- 
larly as the pleasure which people of 
sense and religion take in beasts and 
birds, especially all sorts of domestic 
animals; he proceeds, “Do we love 
beasts for their own sakes! No. As 
they are altogether strangers to human 
society, they can have no other ap- 
pointment but that of being useful and 
amusing. And what care we whether 
it be a devil or any other creature that 
amuses us? The thought of it, far 
No. 26.—Vor., III, 
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from shocking, pleases me mightily. 


I with itude admire the goodness 
of the Creator, who gave me so many 


little devils to serve and amuse me. 
If I am told that these poor devils are 
doomed to suffer eternal tortures, I 
admire God’s decrees, but I have no 
manner of share in that dreadfal sen- 
tence; I leave the execution of it to 
the sovereign Judge; and, notwith- 
standing this, I live with my little 
devils, as I do with a multitade of 
people, of whom religion informs me 
that a great number shall be damned. 
But the cure of a prejudice is not to be 
effected in a moment; it is done by 
time and reflection: give me leave 
then lightly to touch upon this difficulty 
in order to observe a very important 
thing to you. 

* Persuaded, as we are, that beasts 
have intelligence, have we not all of 
us a thousand times pitied them for 
the excessive evils which the majority 
of them are exposed to, and in reality 
suffer? How unhappy is the condi- 
tion of horses! we are apt to say, apon 
seeing a horse whom an unmerciful 
carman is murdering with blows. How 
miserable is a dog whom they are 
breaking for hunting! How dismal is 
the fate of beasts living in woods! 
they are perpetually exposed to the 
injuries of the weather ; always seized 
with apprehensions of becoming the 
prey of hunters, or of some wilder 
animal; for ever obliged, after long 
fatigue, to look out for some poor insi- 
pid food ; often suffering cruel hunger; 
and subject, moreover, to illness and 
death! If men are subject to a multi- 
tude of miseries that overwhelm them, 
religion acquaints us with the reason 
of it; viz. the being born sinners. 
But what crimes can beasts have com- 
mitted by birth, to be subject to evils 
so very cruel? What are we, then, 
to think of the horrible excesses of 
miseries undergone by beasts? miseries, 
indeed, far greater than those endured 
by men. This is, in any other system, 
an incomprehensible mystery ; whereas 
nothing is more easy to be conceived 
from the system I propose. The re- 
bellious spirits deserve a punishment 
still more rigorous, and happy is it 
for them that their punishment is de- 
ferred. Ina word, God’s goodness is 
vindicated, man himself is justified : 
for what right can we have, without 
necessity, and often in the way of mere 
aa ee to take away the life of mil- 
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lions of beasts, if God had not author- 
ized us so to do? And beasts being 
as sensible as ourselves of pain and 
death, how could a just and mercifal 
God-have given man that privilege, if 
they were not so many guilty victims 
of the divine vengeance? 

“ Bat hear still somethimg more con- 
vincing, and of greater consequence: 
beasts, by nature, are extremely vicious. 
We know well that they never sin, be- 
cause they are not free; but this is the 
only condition wanting to make them 
sinners. The voracious birds and beasts 
of prey are cruel. Many insects of 
one and the same species devour one 
another. Cats are perfidious and un- 
grateful; monkeys are mischievous ; 
and dogs envious. All beasts in gene- 
ral are jealous and revengeful to excess; 
not to mention many other vices we 
observe in them: and at the same time 
that they are by nature so very vicious, 
they have, say we, neither the liberty 
nor any help to resist the bias that 
hurries them into so many bad actions. 
They are, according to the schools, 
necessitated to do evil, to disconcert 
the general order, to commit whatever 
is most contrary to the notion we have 
of natural justice, and to the principles 
of virtue. What monsters are these, 
in a world originally created for order 
and justice to reign in! This is, in 

ood part, what formerly persuaded 
the Manicheans, that there were of 
necessity two order of things, one good, 
and the other bad; and that the beasts 
were not the work of the good prin- 
ciple: a monstrous error! 

« But how then shall we believe that 
beasts came out of the hands of their 
Creator with qualities so very strange! 
If man is so very wicked and corrupt, 
it is because he has himself through 
sin perverted the happy nature God 
had given him at his creation. Of two 
things, then, we must say one: either 
that God has taken delight in making 
*Aeasts so vicious as they are, and of 
giving us in them models of what is 
most shameful in the world; or. that 
they have, like man, original sin, 
which has perverted their primitive 
nature.—The first of these propositions 
finds very difficult access to the mind, 
and is an express contradiction to the 
holy Scriptures, which say, that what- 
ever came out of God’s hands, at the 
time of the creation of the world, was 

ood, yea, very good. What good can 
Tene be in a monkey’s being so very 





mischievous, a dog so full of envy, a 
cat so malicious ? 

* But then many authors have pre- 
tended, that beasts, before man’s fall, 
were different from what they are now ; 
and that it was in order to punish man 
that they became so wicked. But this 
opinion is a mere supposition, of which 
there is not the least footstep in holy 
Scripture. It is a pitiful subterfuge, 
to elude a real difficulty: this at most 
might be said of the beasts with whom 
man has a sort of correspondence ; but 
not at all of the birds, fishes, and 
insects, which have no manner of rela- 
tion to him. We must then have 
recourse to the second proposition, that 
the nature of beasts has, like that of 
man, been corrupted by some original 
sin: another hypothesis, void of foun- 
dation, and equally inconsistent with 
reason and religion, in all the systems 
which have been hitherto espoused 
concerning the souls of beasts. What 
party are we to take? Why, admit of 
my system, and all is explained. The 
souls of beasts are refractory spirits, 
which have made themselves guilty 
towards God. The sin in beasts is no 
original sin: it is a personal crime, 
which has corrupted and perverted their 
Nature in its whole substance; hence 
all the vices and corruption we observe 
in them, though they can be no longer 
criminal, because God, by irrecoverably 
reprobating them, has at the same time 
divested them of their liberty.” 

These quotations contain the strength 
of Father Bougeant’s hypothesis, which 
also hath had its followers; but the 
reply to it is obvious. Beasts, though 
remarkably mischievous, are not com- 
pletely so; they are in many instances 
capable of gratitude and love, which 
devils cannot possibly be. The very 
same passions that are in the brutes 
exist in the human nature; and if we 
chose to argue from the existence of 
those passions, and the ascendency 
they have over mankind at some times, 
we may say with as great justice, that 
the souls of men are devils, as that the 
souls of brutes are. All that can be 
reasonably inferred from the greater 
prevalency of the malignant passions 
among the brutes than among men, is, 
that the former have less rationalit 
than men: and accordingly it is found, 
that among savages, who exercise their 
reason less than other men, every spe- 
cies of barbarity is practised without 
being deemed a crime, 
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Upon the whole, it is impossible to 
deduce this variety of action, in animals, 
from a general and uniform instinct 
only. or they accommodate their 
operations to times and circumstances. 
They combine; they chuse the favour- 
able moment; they avail themselves 
of the occasion; and seem to receive 
instruction by experience. Many of 
their operations announce reflection: 
the bird repairs a shattered nest, instead 
of constructing instinctively a new one: 
the hen, which has been robbed of her 
eggs, changes her place in order to lay 
the remainder with more security: the 
cat discovers both care and artifice in 
concealing her kittens. Again, it is 
evident, that, on many occasions, ani- 
mals know their faults and mistakes, 
and correct them; they sometimes con- 


_trive the most ingenious methods of 


obtaining their ends, and, when one 
method fails, have recourse to another; 
and they have, without doubt, a kind of 
language for the mutual communication 
of their ideas. How is all this to be 
accounted for, unless we suppose them 
endowed with the powers of perceiving, 
thinking, remembering, comparing, and 
judging? They certainl haw these 
— in a degree inferior to the 

uman species, and form classes below 
them in the graduated scale of intel- 
ligent beings; but, their actions not 
being directed to moral ends, are con- 
sequently not accountable and proper 
subjects for reward or punishment in 
a future world. 


— 


On the Treatment of Children. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE iMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—The Wrongs of Children are a 
copious subject for remark and com- 
plaint. Why we should think our- 
selves exonerated from a regard to the 
common laws of justice and humanity, 
in our treatment of beings so fitted to 
excite every feeling of tenderness and 
consideration, would be inexplicable, 
if it were not explained by the general 
tendency of unlimited power to mis- 
lead the understanding and harden 
the heart. The system of punishment, 
still persevered in at our great public 
schools, ought to excite the indigna- 
tion of all enlightened and christian 
parents ; but at present I shall confine 
myself to a few hints on the discipline 
of Charity Schools. Some degree of 





e ience has confirmed me in the 
agieien, that love, and not fear, is the 
most effectual incitement to goodness 
in a child’s mind :—fear, perhaps, 
must be resorted to in peculiar and 
very inveterate cases, and it is neces- 
sary to preserve a strict sense of sub- 
ordination, which may be called fear ; 
but every child, who is kindly and ra- 
tionally treated, easily perceives that 
his welfare is promoted by our control: 
over him, and that his obedience is a 
source of improvement and happiness. 
Now, when that required obedience is 
imbittered by a harsh manner and 
by severe words, when we evidently 
exercise our power in anger and re- 
sentment, and apparently to gratify 
our own revengeful feelings, the culprit, 
instead of being led to the considera- 
tion of his own fault, has some of his 
worst passions roused, to repel and 
resist our unkindness. We ought not 
to become the enemy of those we find 
it necessary to punish: if we are 
Christians, we shall understand this; 
for does not Jesus Christ command 
us to forgive our erring brethren 
“even until seventy times seven.” 
Let us not think that our conduct to 
little children ought not to be regulated 
by the same heavenly precepts of 
mercy and of truth. 

God has made no mental distine- 
tions in regard to rank and station: 
the child of the meanest peasant ranks 
as high, in an intellectual, moral, and 
religious view, as the son of a prince. 
The gift of immortality, the belief ia 
an all-wise and merciful Providence, 
is of the same value to both. “ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones,” is the benignant language 
of our Saviour. The influence of fear 
is often had recourse to from ignorance 
of the human mind, as well as from 
neglect of the divine law of love. The 
only legitimate end of punishment is 
defined, by some intelligent writers of 
the present day, to be, the reformation 
of the offender; and retribution is ex- 
cluded, and even exemplary punish- 
ment, as tending to much evil and 
injustice. It may confidently be as- 
serted, that punishment, taken as the 
retribution of moral guilt, can be 
safely employed only by the supreme 
Arbiter of the world; and that, when 
fallible men take upon themselves the 
right of employing it, as the means of 
resentment, it is liable to the most 
terrible abuse, and will equitably be 
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returned upon them as the reward of 
their own guilt. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” In 
human hands, it is a mode of avenging 
our cause, which cannot be distinguish- 
ed from the doctrine of returning evil 
for evil; and reason and revelation 
both join in reprobating this, as dis- 
tractive of human happiness, and pro- 
eeeding from a viciousness of heart. 
— Bicheno on Criminal Jurisprudence, 
p- 103. 

If, then, our only end is reformation, 
the question of every enlightened and 
humane person must be, With howlittle 
suffering can this child be led to a sense 
of his fault, and consequent alteration 
of conduct? I answer, Through the me- 
dium of the understanding and the 
heart; for we must inform the mind 
and affect the feelings, if we would lead 
a rational creature from error into the 
paths of virtue: when we do not at- 
tempt this, our labour must be useless, 
and worse than useless; and we shall 
prove ourselves insufficient for the task 
undertaken. The impenitence of the 
culprit arises either from our ignorance 
of the human mind, or, as is still 
‘oftener the case, our want of temper 
and christian charity. The heart lies 
epen to kindness, but closes at the 
appearance of hostility. By the crude 
efforts of harsh authority, we shall 
never gain admittance there: we may 
perhaps constrain outward propriety 
of conduct, but there will be no real 
reformation, no attainment of the 
proper end of punishment. 

It would be impracticable, and like- 
wise unnecessary, to mention different 
modes of treatment adapted to the 
variety of mental maladies that offer 
themselves in a large school: only let 
the law of love reign in our own heart, 
and influence our own conduct, and 
the particular mode of correction is 
comparatively unimportant, when re- 
gulated by a benevolent and merciful 
disposition, and constantly accom- 
panied by an impressive and affec- 
tionate appeal to the mind and heart 
of the child. Explain to him, in fami- 
liar language, that punishment is in 
reality for his benefit, and that you 
inflict it, not because you are in anger 
with him, but because you love him 
too well to allow him to be wicked; 
and never forget to represent the 
ofience as chiefly against his heavenly 
Father, end that there he must princi- 
pally look for mercy and forgiveness, 
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Let us not remain so unimbued 
with the spirit of Christianity, so igno- 
rant of the human mind, and so bent 
on the infliction of unnecessary pain, 
as to persevere in a course of harsh 
and unfeeling discipline, when the 
word of God, and the most enlightened 
views of the nature of man, concur 
in recommending a completely dif- 
ferent mode of treatment. The source 
of all good and evil is in the heart; 
and there we must apply, if we would 
eradicate the weeds of vice, and bring 
into life and beauty those latent seeds 
of virtue, which may be destined, by 
the blessing of Heaven on our well- 
directed exertions, to blossom in a 
happier and more congenial clime. 


a 


EXTRACT FROM A TREATISE ON GAM- 
BLING, BY THE REV. C. MOORE. 


“‘Man claims a superiority over the 
brute creation, by deeming himself a 
rational creature. But what is the 
distinguishing reason worth, if it be to 
submit to the caprice of levity and 
folly? what are its boasted powers, 
when it shews itself to be more afraid 
of offending against a trifling world, 
than of following its own dictates? what 
are its advantages, when it shrinks 
from exertion? what its value, when 
it makes the madness of mankind a 
greater object of devotion than the 
will of God, who bestowed it on 
man? In short, what is the use of rea- 
son, if not to resist and confound the 
maxims of folly? 

“Come then to my aid, thou spark 
of ethereal mould, thou image of di- 
vine impression, thou god-like Reason! 
And when I am surrounded by the gay, 
the giddy, and the gambling crowds 
of fashionable intercourse ; when Iam 
encircled by the thronged scenes of 
tumultuous folly ; teach me to diffuse 
the full splendour of thy power! Guid- 
ed by thee, may the wiles of depravity 
never allure my guarded heart; nor 
the infectious air of dissipation and 
wickedness taint and corrupt my con- 
versation and manners! Guided by 
thee, may the gilded baits of fortune 
never lead me astray; nor the fasci- 
nations of power pervert the guileless 
tenour of my ways! Studious of thee, 
may I boldly advance the cause of 
TruTu; undaunted by the gibes and 
jeers of licentious levity! Studious 
of thee, may I neither fear to be wise, 
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nor dare to be wicked! But, where 
thy powers, fettered as they are in cor- 
poreal tenements, prove too narrow for 
conviction, and too weak for guidance, 
lead me forth beside the waters of 
celestial wisdom, and conduct me to 
the fountains of heavenly Revelation! 
Revelation will graciously supply 
whatever is deficient; will raise and 
support whatever is weak; illumine 
what is dark and doubtful; confound 
what is sinful; and exalt what is vir- 
tuous. Guarded then by this blessed 
union of Reason and Revelation, may 
my hours roll on in the delights of 
innocence and happy reflection! And 
when I am about to exchange time for 
eternity; Ob! may the verge of my 
future prospect be gilded with rays of 
comfortable hope! Oh! may my con- 
scious feelings be a source of joyful 
assurance, that I have played my game 
of mortal life well; and have been 
successful in winning the great, the 
important, and invaluable stake of 
everlasting happiness!” 


— 


Peak of Teneriffe. 


Edinburgh, Jan. 1, 1821. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—The mountain denominated the 
Peak, in the island of Teneriffe, has 
long been celebrated for its altitude, 
and for the erater within its summit. 
It has never failed te attract the atten- 
tion of all who have visited the island, 
and its proximity to Europe has caused 
it to be visited by many in the scientific 
world. But the accounts given of its 
elevation are very heterogeneous. Mr. 
Johnstone, who visited it lately, calcu- 
lated its elevation to be 2,023 English 
fathoms, or two miles, two furlongs, and 
eighty-six yards, which nearly corre- 
spond with those calculations which 
are considered to come nearest the 
truth. He likewise made an excursion 
to its summit, of which he gives an 
accournt.— 

Having ascended a_ considerable 
height, they encamped on ground co- 
vered with pumice stone, with a stream 
of water on each side; in front a bar- 
ren plain, the island of Grand Canary 
bearing S. E. as if rising out of an im- 
mense field of ice formed by clouds 
below them. About four o’clock next 
morning, the first of August, the moon 
shining bright and the weather clear, 
they began to ascend a kind of path, 








along the first great frastum, leading 
to the smaller and higher Sugar 
Loaf. The passage was steep and dis- 
agreeable, being covered with pumice 
stones, which gave way at every step. 
In about an hour, they got to the Alta 
Vista, where it was necessary to climb 
over the lava, leaping from one large 
stone to another, till they arrived at 
the foot of the Sugar Loaf. Here they 
rested about five minutes. They then 
began to ascend the Sugar Loaf. This 
was the most fatiguing part, it being 
exceedingly steep, and wholly consist- 
ing of small pumice stones, so that the 
foot at every step sinks and slides back, 
They were obliged to take breath re- 
peatedly. It was more than six o’clock 
when they got up to the summit of the 
Loaf. At this time the clouds had 
gathered about a mile and a half per- 
pendicular below. They were thick, 
and had a very striking effect, appear- 
ing like an immense extent of frozen 
sea, covered with innumerable hillocks 
of snow, above which the islands of 
Great Canary, Palma, Gomera, and 
Hiero, or Ferro, raised their heads. On 
the sun getting a little higher, the 
clouds disappeared, and opened to the 
view the coast around; and the colours 
hoisted on the Peak, were distinct] 
seen by gentlemen in Oratova, rough 
their telescopes. The prospect from 
the Peak is romantic and extensive, no 
other hill being of a height to inter- 
cept the view. The coast is perceived 
all around, and a distinct idea of the 
island formed. From this place they 
saw the town of Santa Cruz, and the 
shipping in the road; which is a dis- 
tance, in a direct line, of about twenty- 
five miles. 

The excavation, or caldron, within 
the summit of the Peak, is not less 
than 80 feet in depth. The gentlemen 
descended into it, and gathered some 
sulphur, with which the surface is 
mostly covered. In many parts the 
foot cannot rest upon the same spot 
above a minute, the heat penetrating 
—- through the shoes. Smoke issues 
requently from the earth. Just under 
the surface, is a soft reddish clay, so 
hot, that. the hand introduced into it 
must be quickly withdrawn. In the 
caldron, the sulphureous odour is very 
offensive, but on the ridge it may be 
easily endured. 

They continued two hours and a 
half upon the summit of the Peak, 
without feeling any inconvepience front 
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heat or cold, Soon after sun-rise, the 
thermometer in the shade was at 51°. 
They descended the Sugar Loaf in a 
few minutes, running the whole way, 
which was found to be the best mode. 

Among others who have ascended 
to the summit of the Peak, is M. 
Mongez. The crater, he informs us, is 
a true sulphur pit, similar to those in 
Italy. It is 50 fathoms long, and 40 
broad, rising abruptly from east to 
west. At the edges of the crater, par- 
ticularly on the under side, are many 
spiracles, or natural chimneys, from 
which there exhale aqueous vapours, 
and sulphureous acids, which are so 
hot as to make the thermometer rise 
from 9° to 34° of Reaumur. The in- 
side of the crater is covered with yel- 
low, red, or white argillaceous earth, 
and blocks of lava, partly decomposed. 
Under these blocks are found superb 
crystals of sulphur; these are right- 
sided rhomboidal crystals, sometimes 
an inch in length, and he supposes the 
are the finest crystals of volcanic sul- 
phur that have ever been found. 

The water that exhales from the 
spiracles is pure, and not in the least 
acid, as he was convinced by several 
experiments. He ——e the eleva- 
tion of the Peak to be 1900 toises above 
the level of the sea. He made several 
chemical experiments upon its top; 
but he merely gives an account of the 
effects. The volatilization and cooling 
of liquors, were there very considerable. 
Half a minute was suflicient for a dissi- 

ation of a pretty strong dose of ether. 

he action of acids on metals, earths, 
and alkalies, was slow,,and the bubbles 
which escaped during the effervescence 
were much larger than ordinary. The 
production of vitriols was attended 
with very singular phenomena. That 
of iron assumed all at once a very 
beautiful violet colour, and that of 
copper was suddenly precipitated of a 
very bright blue colour. He examined 
the moisture cf the air by means of the 
hygrometer of pure alkali, and of the 
vitriolic acid ; and he thence concluded, 
as well as from the direction of the 
aqueous vapours, that the air was 
very dry, for at the end of three hours 
the vitriolic acid had suffered hardly 
any change, either in colour or weight ; 
the fixed alkali remained dry, except 
near the edges of the vessel that con- 
tained it, where it was a little moist; 
and Saussure’s hygrometer pointed to 
64°, as nearly as the impetuous wind 








which then blew would permit them to 


judge. 


Liquors appeared to them to have 
lost nothing of their smell or strength 
at that height; a cireumstance which 
contradicts all the tales that have hi- 
therto been related on that head. Vo- 
latile alkali, ether, spirit of wine, re- 
tained all their strength ; the smoking 
spirit, of Boyle, was the only one that 
seemed to have lost any sensible por- 
tion of its energy. Its evaporation, 
however, was not the less quick. In 
30 seconds, a wea which he poured 
into a cup was entirely volatilized, and 
nothing remained but the sulphur which 
tinged the rims and the bottom. When 
he poured the vitriolic acid on that 
liquor, there happened a violent deto- 
nation, and the vapours ‘that arose had 
a very sensible degree of heat. He 
tried to form volatile alkali by decom- 
posing sal ammoniac with the fixed 
alkali, but the production was slow 
and hardly sensible; while, at the level 
of the sea, this process, made with the 
same substances in the same propor- 
tions, succeeded very readily, and in 
abundance, 

Being curious to investigate the na- 
ture of the vapours that exhale from 
the crater, and, to know whether they 
contained inflammable air, fixed air, 
and marine acid, he made the following 
experiments. He composed on the edge 
of one of the spiracles a nitrous solu- 
tion of silver in a cup. It remained 
more than an hour in the midst of the 
vapours, which were continually exhal- 
ing, but without any sensible altera- 
tion; which sufficiently shewed that no 
vapours of marine acid. exhale from the 
crater. He then poured into it some 
drops of marine acid, when a precipi- 
tation of /una cornea immediately en- 
sued; but instead of being white, as 
that precipitation generally is, it was 
of a fine dark violet colour, which 

uickly became grey, and it assumed 
the form of small scaly crystals. These 
were very distinct when looked at with 
a glass, and they were even visible to 
the naked eye. He thought himself 
justifiable in attributing this alteration 
of colour to the vapours of inflammable 
air, according to some experiments 
that he had made on the precipitation 
of luna cornea in such air. Lime water 
exposed for three hours on the margin 
of the crater, and in the neighbour- 
hood of a spiracle, was not covered 
with any calcareous pellicle, nor even 
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hardly with any filmy appearance; 
which proved, in his opinion, not only 
that na vapours of fixed air exhale 
from the crater, but that the atmosphe- 
ric air which rests upon it, contains 
very little of that air; and that the 
inflammable vapours and sulphureous 
acid, alone, were sensible and consider- 
able. The electricity of the atmosphere 
was pretty considerable ; for Saussure’s 
electrometer, when held in the hand at 
the height of above five feet, indicated 
3°; while on the ground it pointed 
only at 14°. The electricity was posi- 
tive. Sir, your’s, &c. ay 


a 


ANCIENT INDICTMENTS. 


Edinburgh, 3d Jan. 1821. 

Ma. Epiror. 
Sir,—In perusing a Work which fell 
into my hands a few days since, I met 
with the following Memorandum of a 
remarkable Indictment. The writer be- 

ins his minutes thus :—** MeMoRANDUM, 

hat one the 19 daye of February 1661 
was the first tyme that I was uppone the 
Jury for life and death at the old Bay- 
ley, and then there were these persons 
following tryde, and for what crime.” 
After making minutes of nine persons 
who were tried that day, and of seventeen 
the next day, being the 20th Feb. 1661, is 
the following :—“ Kathrine Roberts is 
endited for selleing of a Child to the 
Spirrits for 28s. 6d. but after much 
heareing of the witnesses it could not 
be clearly proved, and so she was found 
nott guilty.” J must acknowledge I 
cannot comprehend the nature of the 
charge in this Indictment. I will be 
obliged to any of your readers for their 
opinion apon it. The next minute is— 
** Mary Grante is endited for beating 
of her husband, but nothing is made 
of this, the law says that the husband 
cannot endite the wife for a battery.” 


Yours, &c. D. F. 
in a 


POOR IN CHINA.—BY AN OBSERVER. 
In China, sudden and unforeseen ca- 
lamities, such as a river breaking 
its embankment, fire destroying a vil- 
lage, and the like, often reduce a 
whole kindred to a state of extreme 
poverty, and oblige them to beg, for 
which they have a public license. In 

other cases, where disease is not 





the cause of pauperism, it seems to 
be the practice for the able part of 
the family to support their poor or 
reduced relatives. 

The remaining tribes of paupers are 
such as are diseased. These may be 
divided into two large classes, viz. the 
clean, and the unclean. The first class 
comprehends: Ist, the blind; 2, the 
lame; 3d, the deaf.and dumb. The 
unclean class consists of lepers. 

The number of blind poor in China 
is astonishingly great. I have not 
been able to obtain any thing even like 
an approximation of the exact pro- 
portion to that of the whole population. 
The best informed appear not to know, 
or perhaps they are unwilling to tell ; 
for they generally say, that they came 
from another part of the country, &c. 
Some of them learn to perform on 
musical instruments, and to recite 
tales, for which they receive payment, 
and therefore may be considered as sub- 
sisting by their industry; but a great 
proportion of them go about as com- 
mon beggars, wen rapes te companies 
of ten or twelve, in which case they 
are attended by a guide; more gene- 
rally two or three go together, and 
guide themselves along by means of 
long sticks, by which they seem to feel 
the way. The blind and lame sit in 
the streets and highways, and implore 
the charity of the compassionate. 

Leprosy is a dreadful calamity in 
China. It dooms the wretched sufferer, 
even should he recover, to remain, for 
ever after, an outcast from his relatives. 
This class is exceedingly numerous, 
and crowd the streets and highways. 
They are seen in considerable numbers 
near the residence of Europeans at 
Canton. A cold winter night is usually 
destructive to many of these miserable 
beings. They might casily be restored 
to health; yet in the superstitious 
notion of the Chinese, the restoration 
of such te health, does not restore them 
to any of the comforts of social inter- 
course, not even to work. 

In Canton, and other large towns, 
establishments exist for supplying the 
destitute, aged, blind, lame, &c. with 
maintenance. But no division similar 
to our parishes exists in China; nor 
indeed any other, unless for police 
regulations, and these have not con- 
nected with ver Me establishment 
for the support of the . 

Their places of edlighus worship are 
made, occasionally, merely the place 
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from which alms are distributed, and, 
we have reason to suppose, more from 
ostentation than true charitable mo- 
tives. The mandarins of the district 
sometimes also distribute from their 
temples, the allowance to the destitute, 
aged, blind, &c. but no charitable 
fund seems ever to have been con- 
nected with any of their temples, con- 
sidered as a religious establishment ; 
yet it appears to be a sentiment pretty 
generallydilfused, that charitable deeds 
are pleasing to Heaven, and that they 
may deprecate impending wrath. Ac- 
cordingly, on certain days charitable 
donations are made, of money, but 
more frequently of rice. Ina country 
where the necessaries of life ave com- 
monly very cheap, and where a little 
rice, a little pork or fish, and vegeta- 
bles, enable the poor to make even a 
comfortable meal, it will be readily un- 
derstood that the condition of the poor 
is far from bad. Even the leper seems, 
from the nature of his infirmity, te ob- 
tain supplies of food with faeility, and 
he appears to bow to his hard fate 
with a degree of resignation.—These 
remarks apply perhaps generally to 
the southern or warmer provinces of 
China. In the northern division, 
where rice is not cultivated, and where 
the winters are severe, the poor sufler 
much greater hardships. In proof of 
this, it may be stated, that the northern 
beggars often find their way even to 
Macao. 

The Chinese pagan population of 
Macao, is commonly calculated to be 
from 35 to 40,000. The Christian popu- 
lation, comprehending the Portuguese ; 
the Chinese in the dress of Portuguese ; 
mixture of these in every degree with 
the original settlers from Europe, India, 
Africa, and the neighbouring Philip- 
pine and Malay Islands—is under 5000. 
From Timor and the Portuguese set- 
tlements in Africa, about 100 slaves 
arrive annually: from these various 
sources during 250 years, the present 
mixed race of Macao has sprung. 
They have divided themselves into two 
classes: Ist, those of foreign descent; 
2d, the Chinese descendants. The 
first preserve all the pride and conse- 
quence of the first settlers’ Most real 
worth will be found amongst the second 
class. Each class contains a very few 
respectable merchants and ship-owners. 
Excepting such employments as are 
absolutely necessary for the outfit and 
management of their ships, every other 
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branch of industry is left to the Chinese, 
even to the management of the house- 
hold affairs of paupers. : 

Froin this view of the Christian inha- 
bitants of Macao, a people without 
manufactures, arts, or industry, it will 
be expected that pauperism of a pecu- 
liar description must result; accord- 
ingly, we have the incongruous pheno- 
menon—beggars without humility, and 
even appearing proud in silks and lace, 
sword and cocked hat, asking charity 
for the love of God, and telling .you, 
God will pay! 

This may appear a singular fact in 
the grand problem of charity. It may 
require explanation. The carly mis- 
sionaries were well provided with the 
means of meliorating the condition of 
the neophytes; and the encouraging 
circumstances attending their first suc- 
cess, procured for them ample means 
of building stately churches, and con- 
necting with them. ample charitable 
funds. From these, supplics would 
be readily obtained ; and perhaps the 
missionaries, not contemplating the 
possible failure of these funds, were 
careless in inculcating habits of indus- 
try. Thisis the more probable, as the 
number of saints’ days, on which it is 
not lawful to do any kind of work 
without special permission, are so many 
as greatly to. impede every kind of 
Jabour ; and I have been informed that 
there is scarcely a day throughout the 
year, on which they may not have 
a religious excuse for neglecting their 
worldly concerns. On the other hand, 
the Chinese have very few religious 
hinderances; afew days. of festivity 
about the new year, and of attendance 
on the tombs of their ancestors, being 
nearly their only interruptions to labour. 
Thus, were the Christians ever so 
industriously inclined, they could not 
enter into any successful competition 
with the Chinese pagans. Hence, they 
seem from the first to have been dis- 
couraged from making any effort. They 
learn to do nothing. 

The funds for the support of the poor 
are dilapidated very considerably of 
late, from causes which it would be 
painful to state. Were it not thata 
quantity of rice necessary to supply 
the absolute wants of nature, is in 
general easily procured, many must 
starve; as it is, perhaps no part of 
the world contains a species of pau- 
perism so greatly and so deservedly 
wretched; since it arises from the 
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extinction of that Yong ny of shame 
which is perhaps best preventive 
of idleness, the parent of poverty. 


— 


The Importance of Revelation. 





Mr. Eptror, 
51x,—When lately looking into an old 
book, entitled “The Fulfilling of Serip- 
ture,” written by that excellent and 
discerning man, Mr. Fleming ; I com- 
pared many of his sentiments with 
events which have lately come to 

ass amongst us; and was much edi- 
Fred thereby.—He observes, “‘We may 
often see a very strange concurrence of 
things, how instruments act in bringing 
about the Lord’s end, and advance the 
interests of the church; even while 
each doth most vigorously drive his 
own design. We have seen the enemies 
of the church raised to a strange height, 
all advantages favouring them, until 
their plot was just ripe; when, lo! 
at that very instant, something unex- 
pected hath fallen out, which turned 
their former success to their own ruin 
and disappointment. We have seen 
most despicable and ordinary things 
made subservient to some great piece 
of the Lord’s work. Judgment must 
begin at the house of God: yet the 
church’s trouble is a forerunner of ven- 
geance on her adversaries; and the 
cup prepared for them is of a strong com- 
position; the wine is red and mixed, 
and the dregs very thick. A dreadful 
winter-storm on the world is pointed 
out as a spring-time to the church. 
The godly may mistake and tremble at 
their merey, even when it is before 
their eyes. It is our great concern to 
fear Him, who guides all these things; 
and not to faint at the strange appear- 
ance of the time, or the signs thereof ; 
but to read our personal duties, from 
the sad presages of public judg- 
ments; to aim at more nearness to 
God ; and to secure a retreat under his 
shadow, until the indignation pass over. 
(isai. xxvi. 20.) 

“The rage and enmit nst the 
bible and its contents, which have lately 
been revived, is another proof of the 
truth contained therein. There is in 
the natural man, a something (call it 
‘what you please) which is enmity 
agamst God. But the truth will be 
more and more discussed, and thereby 
confirmed: true religion prospers by 
©pposition. The bible will be studied 
_ No, 26.—Vor. III, 





mere closely than ever, by persons whe, 
rhaps, before had = sufficiently 

one so, though they had it in their 
house, and had uo doubts about its 
divine origin. It is not enough to be 
convinced of its authenticity ; aud to 
read a portion of it occasionally: it 
must be examined minutely, and the 
different compared with each 
other: (the marginal references will 
be very useful in this respect, even 
without a comment.) Nor is it sufli- 
cient to ho — this Pel appl 
theory ; there must be a personal appli- 
cation: When the reader is convinced 
that there is a universal disease in the 
human race; let him then inquire, Is 
there a remedy ? and how is that remedy 


to be lied, in order toa cure? This 
book will clearly point out all this, if 
candidly examined.” 


The late Sir William Jones, and the 
noble Bereans of old, would examine 
for themselves; and net assent to things 


merely from ere reports. Let the 
disciples of Voltaire, Volney,Gibbon, and 
other gentry of the corps, together with 


the light infantry of Thomas Paine, be 
informed, (and I insist upon it,) that all 
the light or knowledge they possess, 
is derived to them, directly or indi- 
rectly, through the medium of that 
book which they presume to vilify. 
And had it not been for it, they would 
have been as dark and ignorant as the 
savage hordes in New South Wales, 
or Labrador. There have been little 
nibblers in every age; but they have 
always found the file too hard for their 
teeth. The fact is, some of our modern 
anarchists would revive the reign of 
ierre again: they would notonly 
destroy the gospel, but trample the 
laws too under. their feet. However, 
there will always be found in Britain, 
twelve honest jurors, and an impartial 
judge, who will decide in cases of this 
ki God will defend his own truth: 
and though he may suffer his oppo- 
nents to proceed for a time; he will 
at length arise, and crush them with a 

mighty hand. 

iam, Sir, your's, &c. 
PERSPICAX. 
— 


LITERARY CONTRASTS. 


THE ultimate sale of the med wg 
Paradise Lost, prodaced to M ’s 
widow eight pounds; and Dryden re- 
as from 'Tonson two pounds, thir- 
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teen shillings, and ninepence, for every 
hundred lines of his poetry. 

In October 1812, the copy-right of 
Cowper's Poems was put to sale among 
the members of the trade, in thirty- 
two shares. Twenty of these shares 
were sold at £212 a share, including 
printed copies in quires to the amount 
of £82, which each purchaser was to 
take at a stipulated price, and twelve 
shares were retained in the hands of 
the proprietor. This work, consisting 
of two octavo volumes, was satisfac- 
torily proved at the sale to nett £834 
perannum. It had only two years of 
copy-right, and yet this same copy- 
right, with the printed copies, pro- 
duced, estimating the twelve shares 
which were retained, at the same price 
as those which were sold, the sum of 
£6764. 

Expense of the last edition of Shak- 
speare’s Works, in 21 volumes: The 
edition consisted of 1250 copies, mak- 
ing 21 volumes in octave, and each 
copy was published in boards for 
eleven guineas: 

Paper, 1614 reams 7} quires, £3345 3 0 
Printing 136 aenn at 

£2.10... le 
Printing 5114 sheets, a“ 1719 4 0 
ge am 14, 

r. Reed, £300- . 
Mr. Harris, 100, Editors, 400 0 0 
Engraving a head, 15 0 0 
Rep. plates, paper, and printing, 27 17 1) 
Assignment, and altering Index,17 8 0 
Incident, 6 Il 6 
Four sets of the late edition, 

and sets of the present, for 

Editors, 

Advertisements, &c, &c. 


89 10 0 
62 0 1 
£5683 4 6 





— 
ANECDOTE OF FOOTE AND HOWARD. 


Cuarves Howard, Esq. of Greystock, 
in Cumberland, published a book, of 
which the title was “Thoughts, Essays, 
and Maxims, chiefly religious and po- 
litical ;” and there was no object for 
which the author was more anxious 
than that the book should arrive at the 
honour of a second edition. Mr. 
Howard, in common with the wits of 
his time, frequented the Chapter Coffee- 
house, and so long as nine years after 
the publication of his book, when he 
was Duke of Norfolk, he said one day 
to Foote in the coffee-room, “ Foote, 
my Thoughts are going to a.second 
edition.” To which Foote answered, 
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“I am glad of it, my Lord Duke; 
second thoughts are best.” But this 
desirable event never took place. 


——— 


ADAGES, SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED 
BY OLIVER CROMWELL, 


Cunning and deception help through 
one half of life, and deception and 
cunning through the other. 

He who suddenly alters his conduct 
towards you, has either cheated you, 
or is willing to cheat you. 

Never trust him whom thou hast 
once injured. If thou wilt not be 
deceived by an enemy, never trust a 
friend. 

Govern by fear. 

When thou canst not revenge thy- 
self, be silent, and dissemble. 

The multitude is like a madman, it 
must be kept within the length of its 
chain. 

Who has courage, seldom lacks suc- 
cess; but all who succeed, have not 
courage. 

Fortune has singled out many who 
know it not. 

Subjects are like iron, which, un- 
worked, falls to rust. 

A prince easily forgets the greatest 
service, but never the slightest injury. 

He who through force of arms has 
raised himself to be ruler, must never 
lay them by. 

It is sometimes prudent not to re- 
sent an injury, but one ought never to 
forget it. 

He that lightens the burdens of an 
enslaved people, betrays his folly. 

Fortunate is that man who has many 
friends; but more fortunate he that 
does not want them. 

Injuries must be done at once; be- 
nefits conferred by degrees. 

Love begins at home. 

I 


AN ANECDOTE, 


As a Scotch me Fe was traversing 
the mountains of Ulster, he was one 
evening encountered by a half-starved 
Irish wolf. In this distress, the poor 
fellow could think of nothing better 
than to open his wallet, and try the 
effects of his hospitality. He ‘did so, 
and the wolf swallowed every thing 
that was thrown to him with the great- 
est voracity. The stock of provisions 
was soon exhausted, and the piper’s 
only resource was to try the virtue of 
his bagpipe; which the wolf no sooner 
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heard, than he took to the mountains 
with greater precipitation than he had 
come down. The poor piper could 
not so perfectly enjoy his deliverance, 
but that, with an angry look at parting, 
he shook his head, and said, “ Ay, are 
these your tricks? had I known your 
humour, yeu should have had your 
music before supper.” 
ng 


Letter of the late Rev. Mr. Jones. 
Olney, Sept. 2, 1820. 





Mr. EpirTor, 

Sir,—The pious female who is the 
subject of the following letter, and 
who was a near relative of mine, was 
sister to Lady Austen, to whom the 
world is indebted for that incomparable 
poem of Cowper’s, “ The Task.” 
FREDERICUS. 

Leiter of the late Rev. Thomas Jones, 

Minister of Saint George’s Church, 

Bolton, and Chaplain ito the Earl of 

Peterborough and Monmouth, to the 

Rev. Mr. H.——, then Vicar of 

Olney, on the Death of his Wife, Mar- 

tha Jones, who departed this Life 25th 

June, 1795. 

Dear Sir, 

As Mrs. Jones made no choice of a 
subject for her funeral, ever wishing to 
be hid from public notice, I have 
chosen | Tim. 1. 16, ‘‘ This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all aceeptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 

Grace, rich grace, the great apostle 
ardently desired, and longed to make 
known to sinners, from the moment of 
his conversion through the whole of 
his life, and through the whole of his 
writings, especially in the words before 
us. Though he was more abundant 
than any in faith and zeal, his soul 
ever burning with love to his Saviour, 
he had nothing more to say respecting 
his attainments, than “ By the grace 
of God I am whatI am.” He had the 
deepest sense of his former wicked- 
ness, and he had the most pungent 
sense of his remaining depravity and 
unworthiness. All his hopes sprang 
from mere mercy, the atoning mercy 
of God in Christ,—mercy for the chief 
of sinners. This was the creed, this 
the only source of comfort to the dear 
departed saint. 

In early life the Lord was pleased, 
of his grace, to separate her from the 
world, and make her his own. And 





all who knew her can testify respecting 
her, that mighty grace preseryed her 
soul from that pes to the last 
moment of her life, cleaving to her 
Lord as all her salvation, and all her 
desire. But her praises are here for- 
bidden. She wished to give God all 
the praise. Her theme on earth was, 
“| the chief of sinners am,—but Jesus 
died for me.” She had the most pro- 
found view of her own unworthiness 
and remaining depravity, and was 
sensible that’ nothing but boundless 
grace could obliterate the imperfections 
of her best deeds. Her only refuge, 
her comfort, and joy, was the bound- 
less love of God the Father, the 
redemption of God the Son, and the 
sanctifying operations of God the Holy 
Spirit, disposing her whole soul to 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, having no con- 
fidence in the flesh. To this refuge 
she was taught to flee, under her first 
religious impressions. And here she 
sought and found safety, under all the 
imperfections, and in all the vicissi- 
tudes, of her life; being enabled to 
rejoice in the words of one of her 
favourite hymns, “ Jesu, lover of my 
soul,—let me to thy bosom fly,” &c. 

The Lord was gracious to her, and 
did not disappoint her faith and yo 
inhim. He enabled her, through 
whole of her pilgrimage, and particu- 
larly through the whole of her long and 
painful illness, to declare, to the praise 
and glory of God, that “* she had a good 
hope in the grace, and faithfulness, 
and love of God to her;” and that, 
though she was not blest with singular 
comforts, or manifestations ofthe Lord’s 
favour, she was happy, truly happy, in 
the belief, and in expressing that be- 
lief to her friends, that she was a sin- 
ner saved by grace ; and she commonly 
called upon them to unite with her in 
the words of the hymn, “The fountain 
of Christ assist me to sing,—the blood 
of our Priest, our crucified King,” &c. 
Hence her end was placid, resigned, 
satisfying to her own soul, and a source 
of delight to her friends left behind to 
lament their loss. 

A little before her departure, she 
talked much with me respecting her- 
self, her sins, and infirmities, from her 
youth up, and of the Lord’s dealings 
with her; in the retrospective view of 
the whole, admiring the wisdom and 
justice of all his dispensations: while 
she saw, in clearer views than ever, 
that scripture which had often engaged 
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her serious attention through life, 
“ Why doth a living man complain for 
the punishment of his sins?” she de- 
élared “ she never before had seen it 
so forcibly true, that-all her sufferings 
in the body were the natural conse- 
uence of her sins, which she hada 
all view of.” But here she adored the 
Lord, fer his goodness and tenderness 
to her, who enabled her, in this view 
of herself, with comfort to commit 
herself, with all her unworthiness, to 
his mercy, exulting, “‘ Merey! mercy! 
this is the total sum ;” singing, 
This God is the God we adore, 
Our faithfal unchangeable friend ; 
Whose love is.as great as his pow’r, 
And neither knows measure nor end. 
Tis Jesus, the first and the last, 
Whose Spirit shall guide us safe home : 
We'll praise him for all that is pas‘, 
And trust him for all that’s to come. 
She was ever aclose attendant upon 
the house of God, and she enjoyed a 
present reward there. There the Lord 
was peculiarly gracious to her, on the 
Sabbath beforé she ascended to glory. 
—Literally, on that day, a day never to 
be forgotten by them who heard her 
relation of it, she found it to be to her 
the gate of heaven. She heard, and 
she feasted three times that day on the 
word preached to her; returning each 
time from the Lord’s house, manifesting 
that she had had fellowship with her 
God. And, in the conclusion of the 
day, she said that the whole of the ser- 
vice of that day seemed to have been 
one gracious plan and design (not of 
the preachers, for they had no thoughts 
of her attendance, but) of her God; 
uniformly tending to remove herdoubts, 
confirm her hopes, and inspire her with 


joy unspeakable, and fall of glory, in. 


the view of her own particular interest 
_in the complete and hastening blessed- 
ness of fodesuiitig love. 
Her expréssions, and the manner in 
which she made them, were strikingly 
glorious, and heavenly ; awfally 
solemn, spiritual, and almost angelic. 
“The preaching, the prayers, the 
preachers, and her own enjoyment 
under them, appeared more glorious 
and heavenly than any she had ever 
before been witness to,—all appeared 
new and ing. She had a 
rospect, and ah enjoyment, of the 
idden mysteries within the vail ; and 
was already treading upon the borders 
of the celestial regions, viewing the 
shining harpers harping the praises of 
redeeming love, while a small impedi- 
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ment only prevented her s ing into 
the fall completion of her ae The 
last prayer she expressed, an hour 
before she closed her eyes was, ‘‘ Lord, 
have mercy upon my soul; that (she 
said) was all.” But instantly recollect- 
ing herself, added, ‘‘ Yes, there is one 
thing more: Lord, have mercy upon 
my body.” And,. after desiring me to 
lay her easy, said she was faint, asked 
for a little water ; which having drunk, 
without a sigh, in a few minutes, 
she entered into rest. 

Now, blessed be God, that bar is 
broken by death, which, on her last 
Sabbath here, she said, kept her out 
of glory. Her bands are now burst 
asunder, burst for ever, and her 
blessed soul is singing amidst the 
heavenly choir, (ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands) 
“To him who loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father, to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 
Now she has a perfect enjoyment of 
what, throughout her pilgrimage, she 
tasted by the way; which, by faith 
anticipating, she perpetually sang in 
the words of her most intimate friend, 
Mr. Cowper, 

There is a fountajn fill’d with blood, 
Drawn from Emanuel’s veins, 

And sinners, plung’d beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains : 

The dying thief rejoic’d to see 
That fountain in his day ; 

And there have I, as vile as he, 
Wash’d all my sins away. ~ 

That you and I, dear sir, may ever 
partake of this blessedness, living and 
dying, is the prayer of your unworthy 
Brother in the Gospel, 

THomAs Jones. 
Olney, Bucks, June 28, 1795. 


To 
CONCLUDING SCENE OF NATURE, 


WHEN nature and the efforts of phy- 
sicians prove unable to resist the ma- 
lignity of the disease, all the distin- 
guishing marks of it are obliterated, 
and the concluding scene is common 
to all. 

The strength being almost entirely 
exhausted, the patient lies constantly 
on his back, with a perpetual propen- 
sity to slide to the bottom of the bed ; 
the hands shake when they attempt to 
lay hold of any thing, and a continual 
twitching is observed in the tendons of 
his wrist; the tongue trembles when 
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it is pushed forth for inspection, 
or all attempts to push it forth are 
unsuccessful ; a black and glutinous 
crust gathers on the lips and teeth, to 
the increase and inconveniency of 
which the patient seems now insen- 
sible. He seems equally insensible to 
the ardour of thirst; he mutters to 
himself; he dozes with his mouth half 
open, the lower jaw falling down, as if 
the muscles were too much relaxed to 
resist its own gravity; he sees objects 
indistinctly, as if a dark cloud hung 
before his eyes ; small biack particles, 
called by physicians musche volitantes, 
play, as it is believed, before his eyes, 
for he often catches with his hands 
at those or some such objects of his 
disordered brain; he frequently ex- 
tends his arms before and above his 
face, seeming to contemplate his nails 
and fingezs ; at other times he fumbles 
with his fingers, and picks the wool 
from off the bed-clothes ; he loses the 
power of retention; the evacuations 
pass involuntarily ; and, as if lament- 
ing his own deplorable condition, tears 
flow down his ghastly countenance ; 
the pulse flutters small as a thread, 
and, on a pressure very little stronger 
than common, is not felt at all; his 
legs and arms become cold, his nails 
and fingers blackish ; his respiration is 
interrupted by hickups, and finally by 
death. 
ma 
OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
(Continued from col. 287.) 


‘Tue places of public worship in Liver- 
pool, belonging to the Establishment, 
are twenty in number, the oldest of 
whichis St. Nicholas’ s, frequently called 
the Old Church, from its superior anti- 
quity. Its situation is at the north 
end of the town, very near to the river. 
It will long be rendered memorable 
to the inhabitants of Liverpool, on 
account of its tower, which fell, on 
Sunday, Feb. 11th, 1810, of which we 
gave a detailed account in vol. I. col. 
572, of the Imperial Magazine. This 
church still retains a few vestiges of 
its ancient magnificence, but thro’re- 
pairs, alterations, and the corrosions of 
time, they are gradually disappearing. 
_ St. Peter’s Church, which is situated 
in Church-street, was built by assess- 
ment, and consecrated in 1704, It 
has some ornaments, but has little to 
boast of architectural beauty. It con- 





tains two oostly monuments, has a 
handsome organ, and galleries for the 
children belonging to the Blue-coat 
Hospital, and is lighted with gas 
during the evening service. 

St. George’s Church, bears evident 
marks of elegance and taste. It was 
consecrated in 1732. Its situation is 
at the south end of Castle-strect. In 
its architecture, the Doric order pre- 
vails. It contains neither monuments 
nor inscriptions, but beneath its floor 
is a spacious vault, in which the re- 
mains of many {of the once princi 
inhabitants are interred. It had for- 
merly a fine steeple, which being ren- 
dered unsafe by the foundation giving 
way, was lately taken down, and a 
new one is now erecting in its stead. 
The base of the steeple is 30 feet 
square, and the whole height will be 
about 214 feet. At this church the 
mayor, aldermen, and common council- 
men, usually attend divine service, 
The inside corresponds with the exte- 
rior, and displays great elegance. 

St. Thomas’s Church, which-was con- 
secrated in 1750, is rendered remark- 
able by its lofty and well-proportioned 
spire, which is 240 feet in height. 
It was formerly twenty feet higher 
than it is at present; but on the 15th 
of March 1757, a considerable portion 
was blown down by a heavy gale ; and 
the stones falling on the roof of the 
church, did much damage. It was 
soon rebuilt, but it never regained its 
former elevation. The church, from 
the simplicity. of its architecture and 
decorations, has a beautiful appear- 
ance, and, in connection with its 
spire, may be ranked among the most 
pleasing edifices of the Establishment 
throughout the kingdom. Its situation, 
however, in Park-lane, being on low 
ground, and encircled with buildings 
of various descriptions, displays it to 
a considerable disadvantage. 

St. Paul’s Church, in St. Paul’s square, 
is a miniature imitation of the great 
cathedral of London. It was built 
at the expense of the town, and con- 
secrated in 1769. The ground-floor 
has open seats for the use of the poor, 
but, until some judicious alterations 
were made, the minister’s voice could 
not be distinctly heard; in conse- 
quence of which it was but badly 
attended. But since this inconve- 
nience has been removed, the con- 
gregation has increased. On Sunday 
evenings this church is lighted with gas. 
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St. Anne’s Church, stands at the 
north end of St. Anne’s-street, Rich- 
mond. It was built by two private 
gentlemen about the year 1770. It 
is a small but neat structure, of brick 
and stone, chiefly in the Gothic style. 
This church is singular, from its ex- 
tending in a direction north and south, 
instead of east and west. At the north 
end it has a plain brick tower, on each 
angle of which a small pinnacle is 
raised. The ornaments of the altar 
are neat, and the window by which 
it is lighted is of painted glass, very 
richly executed. 

Trinity Church, is on the east side of 
St. Anne’s-street. It is a stone build- 
ing, having a tower, with vases at each 
angle. The inside is pleasingly de- 
signed and well finished being neatly 
painted, and the pews are lined. It 
was consecrated in 1792. 

St. John’s Church, was erected in 
the year 1784. The tower, which is 
square, is 123 feet high, and is orna- 
mented on the top with pyramids. 
The church contains nothing remark- 
able; but the burying ground con- 
nected with it, being free, is crowded 
with dead bodies to an indecent excess. 

St. James's Church, in the parish of 
Walton, is situated in the south-east 
end of the town, adjoining Toxteth 
Park. It is a plain brick building, 
with a square tower. It hasa gallery 
and an organ, but few decorations 
either within or without. It was 
erected at the expense of two private 
proprietors, in the year 1774. 

St. Stephen's, in 5yrom-street, was 
originally a Dissenting chapel, but 
having been repaired and pewed, is 
now rendered very commodious. 

St. Matthew’s, in Kay-street, was also 
a Dissenting chapel. Itis small, but 
commodious, having been put in com- 
plete repair, and handsomely fitted up. 

Christ Church, is an elegant and a 
costly edifice, situated in Hunter- 
street. It is built of brick, and orna- 
mented with stone. It has no tower, 
but a light and well-constituted dome 
rises from the north end, The yard 
being contracted, has only few tombs, 
but a large vault runs under the body 
of the church. The elegance and deco- 
rations of this edifice merit a more 
particular description than our limits 
will permit us to give. A marble ta- 
blet informs the reader, that this costly 
building was erected in 1797, at the 
sole expense of Mr. John Houghton, 
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by whom it was also endowed with a 
salary of £105 per annum for the mi- 
nister for ever, arising from the rent 
of twenty-four pews; with a further 
provision, from the rents of other seats, 
for the organist, clerk, and sexton. 
On three sides, this church has two 
galleries, in the upper of which the 
same benevolent gentleman appropri- 
ated 400 free sitting, sexclusively for 
the use of the poor. The organ be- 
longing to this church has the singu- 
larity of being double, a part being 
disposed on each side of the organ 
gallery. It was constructed by the 
late Mr. Collins of this town, and is 
perhaps the only instrument of this 
kind in the kingdom. The aggregate 
expense of this building is said to have 
been £15,000. It was opened in 1798, 
but was not consecrated until 1800. 

St. Mark’s Church, stands at the 
upper end of Duke-street. It is a 
plain, but neat brick building, being 
both large and commodious, con- 
taining sittings for 1714 persons, of 
which 300 are free. The chancel has 
a large painted window, which is 
finished in a style of pleasing elegance. 
This church, which ranks among the 
first erections for public worship in 
the town, was built by subscription, at 
an expense of about £18,000. It was 
licensed in 1803, but was not conse- 
crated until 1815. 

St. Andrew’s Church, in Renshaw- 
street, is a neat structure, calculated 
to furnish sittings for 1250 persons, of 
which 300 are free. It was erected by 
John Gladstone, Esq. M. P. at an ex- 
pense of about £10,000, and conse- 
crated in 1815, 

St. Philip’s Church, in Hardman- 
street, was built by Mr. John Cragg, 
at an expense of about £12,000, and 
was consecrated in 1816. It is in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and con- 
tains sittings for about 1000 persons, 
150 of which are free. The principal 
part of the work on the inside of this 
church is of cast iron. 

St. Clement's Church, in Russell- 
street, though small, is a neat place 
of worship, but not having been conse- 
crated, it is occasionally shut up. 

All-Saints, in Grenville-street, near 
Scotland-road, was formerly a tennis- 
court, of which some memorials still 
remain in its appearance. This place 
has not yet been consecrated, but the 
worship is conducted agreeably to the 
forms of the Church of England. 
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The Church connected with the Asy- 
lum for the Blind, stands in Duncan- 
street, and communicates with the 
school by a subterraneous passage. 
The building was begun in October 
1818, and opened on the same day in 
the following year. It exhibits a 
beautiful specimen of Grecian archi- 
tecture. We have given an engraving 
of the front of this church, accom- 
panied with an architectural descrip- 
tion, and a history of the institution 
with which it is connected, in Vol. I. 
col. 873, of the Imperial Magazine. 
An account of its opening may be 
found by referring to col. 773 of the 
same volume. 

St. Michael's Church,situated in Kent- 
street, is connected with the Steeple, of 
which we gave an engraving in col. 
155. This is an elegant building, of 
the Corinthian order. The whole front 
of the portico is 61 feet, the columns 
of which are decorated with a capital, 
copied from the remains of the temple 
of Jupiter Statorat Rome. The inter- 
nal parts of this edifice are yet in an 
unfinished state, but the whole will 
be fitted up in a style of superior ele- 
gance. The estimated cost is £35,000, 
to be raised from the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, under the authority of an 
act obtained for this purpose. It will 
contain 1306 sitiings, of which 520 will 
be free. - 

St. Luke’s Church, at the top of Bold- 
street, was begun in 1811, but in 1814 
the work was totally suspended, from 
the want offunds. It was intended to 
expend £25,000 in its completion. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, have five 
respectable places of worship, which 
on Sundays are regularly filled with 
large and attentive congregations. Of 
these places, thelargest and most ele- 
gantis BrunswickChapel. It stands near 
London-road, and its handsome stone 
portico, in the Ionic style of architec- 
ture, faces Finch-street. This build- 
ing, which is nearly circular, is suffi- 
ciently large to seat 1500 persons. 
The inside is laid out in the form of 
an amphitheatre, without any gallery, 
except on the western side, where a 
small projection is exclusively appro- 
priated to the organ, the singers, and 
the children of the school attached to 
the chapel. 

Another Chapel, of large dimensions 
and elegant construction, is in Pitt- 
street. The situation is confined, but 
the neighbourhood is yery populous. 
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This chapel has galleries on all sides, 
and it has lately been lighted with gas. 
Its pulpit is particularly elegant. 

Leeds-street Chapel, is situated in a 
street of the same name, not far from 
the northern Docks. This is alsoina 
populous neighbourhood, and it has a 
burying-ground connected with it. It 
is a large commodious building, but 
not decorated with any ornament, ex- 
cepting a few tablets with inscriptions, 
commemorating the names of some 
charitable donors, and distinguished 
individuals. 

Mount Pleasant Chapel, derives its 
name from the street in which it stands. 
It is plain and respectable, and has 
galleries on all sides. 

Ben's Garden Chapel, is exclusively 
appropriated to the use of the Welsh 
Methodists, the worship being con- 
ducted in the Welsh language.} 

In addition to the above, a large 
School has lately been established in 
Jordan-street, near the Queen’s-dock, 
in which public worship is now regu- 
larly performed. 

Zion Chapel,in Murray-street, belongs 
to the New Connection of Methodists, 
who differ from the former only in 
modes of church government and dis- 
cipline. They have also a small cha- 
pel, lately opened at the southern ex- 
tremity of ihe town. 

The Independents, have three chapels. 
The largest is in Great George-street, 
which name it bears. This is a large 
and commodious building, having a 
handsome portico at the entrance. It 
is estimated to seat near two thousand 
individuals. Beneath its floor are 
two spacious school-rooms, in which 
nearly a thousand children are taught 
on Sundays. This chapel has galle- 
ries on all sides. It has lately been 
lighted with gas. The present minister 
is the Rev. Dr. Raffles. It was origi- 
nally designed for the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, a young man of promising 
talents and commanding eloquence. 
The foundation was laid by him in 
April 1811; but in the August follow- 
ing, he was unfortunately drowned 
while bathing in the river. 

The second Chapel belonging to the 
Independents, is in Renshaw-street. It 
is decent and commodious. The third, 
named Bethesda, is in Duncan-street, 
London-road. These chapels are re- 
spectably attended. 

The ¥elsh Calvinists, have one Chapel 
at the South end of the town, another 
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in Edmund-street, one in Pali-mall, and 
another in Great Crosshall-street. 

The Baptists, have five Chupels, situ- 
ated in Cockspur-street, Byrom-street, 
Comus-street, Lime-street, and Great 
Crosshall-street. The chapels in By- 
rom and Lime streets are large and 
commodious. 

Near Cumberland-street is the Glass- 
ite or Sandemanian Chapel. 

A Seotch Church, which is a place of 
considerable extent, and attended by a 
large and respectable congregation, 
stands in Oldham-street, joining Ren- 
shaw-street. There is also a Scotch 
chapel in Gloucester-street. 

The Scotch Baptists, have likewise a 
small Meeting House in Bolton-street, 
near Copperas-hill. 

The Friends, or Quakers, have a neat 
and commodious chapel in Hunter- 
street, which is worthy of admiration 
for its plainness and simplicity. 

The Unitarians, have two large cha- 
pels; one in Paradise-street, and the 
other in Renshaw-street. The former of 
these is fitted up in a style of distin- 
guished elegance. It is an octagonal 
building. An attic balustrade runs 
round the whole, ornamented with 
vases at each angle, and in the centre 
is a large octagonal lantern. It has a 
handsome organ, and the front of the 
gallery is inlaid with beautiful wood. 
The pulpit has a pleasing appearance, 
and the seats are lined, and orna- 
mented.—The chapel in Renshaw- 
street is a plain handsome brick build- 
ing, with a stone front. It has a well- 
toned organ, and has lately been light- 
ed with gas. - On particular occasions 
it is numerously attended. Connected 
with this chapel is a spacious cemetery. 

The Roman Catholics, have four cha- 
pels; one in Lumber-street, one in Seel- 
street, one in St. Anthony’s Place, and 
one in Blake-street, near Copperas- 
hill. The three former have nothing 
remarkable by which they are distin- 
guished; but the latter, which is of 
more modern erection, is both large 
and clegant, and decorated with costly 
ornaments, These chapels are nume- 
rously attended. 

The Jews have a synagogue in Seel- 
street, which displays the liberality 
and opulence of the people by whom 
it was erected. The building is of 
brick, having a handsome stone front. 
The pediment is supported by four 
large columns, of the Ionic order. 

[To be continued. ] 





To make Ginger Beer. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Si1r,—When I sent you the observa- 
tions on Soda Water, (inserted Vol. 
I. col. 547,) | promised to furnish an 
article on Ginger Beer. But the only 
difference is, by adding to the Car- 
bonate of Soda and the Tartaric Acid, 
Ginger and Sugar. 

E. Wricurt. 

The Recipe is as follows: One dram 
of Tartaric Acid; two drams of Gin- 
ger; and three ounces of the best white 
Sugar, pounded very fine,—mixed to- 
gether, and kept in blue paper, ready 
for use. And one dram of the Car- 
bonate of Soda, in white paper. 

When wanted, put the blue paper 
mixture into a glass three parts full of 
spring water, and the white paper 
powder into a wine glass full of the 
same water; then pour the latter solu- 
tion into the former, and drink the 
mixture immediately. 
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‘- Errat longé mea quidem sententiA, 
** Qui imperium ecredat gravius esse aut sta- 


bilius, 
* Vi quod fit, quam illad quod amicitiA adjun- 
gitar.” Terence. 





Or all the varied forms of political ad- 
ministration, which have obtained in 
different ages, there never yet existed 
one, which has preserved liberty with- 
out encouraging licentiousness; and 
which has neither submitted to the im- 
positions of monarchical despotism, nor 
suffered from the dilacerations of civil 
commotion. The extremes of rigour 
and remissness, though perhaps equally 
fatal in their results, are not equally 
rapid in their operations. A laxity of 
manners will speedily degenerate into 
anarchy, but oppression may heave 
many a groan without relief, and bar- 
barity exasperate many a wound with- 
out molestation. ‘“ There is no occa- 
sion,” says Bruyere, “ for art or science, 
in the exercise of tyranny. That policy 
which consists only in the effusion of 
blood, is very limited and unrefined. 
It breathes the slaughter of those whose 
life is an obstacle to our ambition. It 
is the most horrible and barbarous 
manner of maintaining authority, or 
aggrandizing fame.” But there is a 
certain qualification, so essential on th¢ 
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part of the sovereign, both in order to 
secure the submission of his subjects, 
and to promote his own safety, that 
neither exalted birth, extensive patri- 
mony, personal prowess, indisputable 
title, nor indeed a combination of all 
these advantages, can possibly com- 
pensate for its absence—I mean, Mope- 
RATION. The fundamental principles 
of justice, appear to have been origi- 
walle so deeply engraven on the human 
breast, as to be incapable of total obli- 
teration. And though there are num- 
bers who scruple not to indulge every 
irruption of passion, and to satiate 
every craving of appetite, yet there is 
not ry » an individual wholly insen- 
sible to the moral turpitude, and the 
degrading tendency, of vice. 

Sut in all civilized communities, the 
leading features of virtue are so clearly 
defined, and so distinctly discerned, as 
to render it impossible for an attentive 
examiner to be materially mistaken, in 
reference to his character and conduct. 
I will not say, that the practice of virtue 
inspires every spectator with that re- 
spect which it deserves to receive; but 
that, the better it is understood, the 
more it will be admired, is its peculiar 
characteristic and its most substantial 
recommendation. And to behold an 
individual, elevated to the summit of 
earthly grandeur, surrounded by all 
that is capable of exciting and of gra- 
tifying his wishes ;—to behold that in- 
dividual cautious in action, and tempe- 
rate in ee ere Tago | the 
happiness of others, oy restraining the 
ee sallies of desire,—punctual 
in the discharge of his high functions, 
and anxious for the preservation of 
public tranquillity,—is a far more effec- 
tual restraint on popular dissoluteness 
and dissension, than an enforcement of 
the strictest regulations, and an im- 
position of the severest penalties. 

Who, that remembers the occasion 
of the expulsion of the Tarquins from 
Rome, and the entire new-modelling of 
the mode of government which succeed- 
ed it, but must acknowledge this truth ? 
And who that is familiar with the tragical 
tale of the chaste Virginia, and of the 
facts connected with that occurrence, 
which abolished the decemviral power, 
but will admit that an undue concession 
to the suggestions of appetite, and the 
allurements of pleasure, is justly pu- 
nished with a forfeiture of fame, of 


glory, of fortune, and of life itself? 
Nor are these remarks exclusively ap- 
No. 26.—Vou. III. 
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plicable to a single criminal propensity. 
Avarice and ambition are, if possible, 
a more fatal in their consequences. 

eed, I refer to the circumstances of 
Cyrus’s final defeat; of Crassus’s dis- 

raceful overthrow; and of Czesar’s 
inhuman assassination? And,on the 
contrary, the example of the late mo- 
narch of these realms, is a standin 
instance of the instinctive respect paid 
to the virtues of equity and temperance, 
when they dignify a throne. 

The private character of a prince 
so necessarily influences his political 
career, in every government where — 
authority is not a mere nominal dis- 
tinction, that it forms a. natural intro- 
duction to a brief estimate of those 
benefits, which result from a mild and 
moderate exercise of supreme power. 
It is a fact easily accounted for, that 
civil governments were in their infancy 
80 constituted, as to admit of the most 
tyrannic sway on the part of the king. 

orace tells us, in his third satire, that 
in the first ages of the world, men were 
dumb like other animals, and that when 
they quarrelled for their dens and 
acorns, their fists and nails determined 
the contest; but that, when words were 
invented for the communication of their 

urposes and ideas, they began to desist 
rom war, to fortify cities, and to insti- 
tute laws. 

That physical strength was originally 
the only argument of superiority, ap- 
pears highly probable, and that pre- 
vious to the evolution of his natural 
endowments, and the cultivation of his 
mental faculties, man should have dif- 
fered but little from the brutes which 
perish, is by no means surprising : hence, 
most ancient governments were not 
only imperfectly constituted, but per- 
petually varying. In proportion, how- 
ever, as the light of science increased, 
discoveries were made, which necessa- 
rily tended to regulate the gradations 
of rank in the scale of human beings, 
by their several degrees of advance- 
ment in knowledge. Thus did the 
aspect of society —— undergo a 
complete change; humanity and peace 
dawned upon the horizon of the moral 
world, and darted their es 
beams upon the minds of mortals. Eac 
recognized in his neighbour a friend 
and a brother; and harmony succeeded 
to ferocity and hatred. 

Absolute and arbitrary as have been 
many systems of government, few, 
a ee have been 80 rigorous, as te- 
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tally to extinguish that spirit of free- 
dom which heaven has kindled in the 
human mind. The fate of many a 
despot has deterred his successor from 
venturing in a track so evidently ha- 
zardous; and the degraded condition of 
those on whom the light of liberty 
never shines, has acted as a most forci- 
ble antidote against the encroachments 
of tyranny in free states. I know not 
a more odious and disgraceful feeling, 
than that which could inspire the lan- 
guage of the emperor Caligula; “ Ode- 
rint, dum metuant.’’—* Let them hate 
me, so long as they fear me.” And 
though the hope of obtaining univer- 
sal approbation, even in a private sta- 
tion, may be abandoned as extravagant, 
yet to secure the suffrages of those 
whose esteem is alone valuable, is an 
object worthy the ambition of the 
loitiest potentate. Let the man who 
wishes to decide on the comparative 
operations of democratic and monarchi- 
cal administration, peruse the pages of 
ancient history. Let him survey the 
contests of Greece and Persia. Can he 
be furnished with a fairer opportunity 
of forming a correct judgment? 

To what cause shall we-attribute the 
glory and extent of the Roman empire, 

ut to their early practice of incorpo- 
rating their vanquished foes with their 
citizens, and thus gaining, by their cle- 
mency and moderation, the hearts and 
affections of those whom their arms 
had subdued. Absolute monarchy is, 
in fact, democracy of the worst kind. 
What do the political annals of man 
countries develop, but a tissue of cruel- 
ties, usurpations, factions, depositions, 
and massacres? I will not now pre- 
tend to determine the medium, betwixt 
culpable negligence and wanton seve- 
rity— 
* Sit piger ad penas princeps, ad preemia 

velox 5 

« Et doleat quoties cogitur esse ferox.” 

Ben Zaida, a Moorish king, having 
been suddenly seized with a disorder, 
which he was persuaded would be fatal, 
after a fit of profound melancholy, sent 
for his son, whom he thus addressed :— 
“My son, I have long been wandering 
over aN immense ocean, but the shore 
of an unknown region is hourly bright- 
ening in my view. In the impetuosity 
of youth, | said to the storm, thy fury 
is vain; and to the wave, thy malice 
shall be disappointed. 1 lashed the 
billow, but it raged with redoubled 
violence ; I threatened the tempest, but 





my menaces were ene in the 
aerial vacuity; 1 grew calm, and the agi- 
tation of the elements subsided. 

*“ My son, when ignorance is loud, 
and insolence importunate, compose 
4 temper, and command thy tongue, 

hen admiration and eulewe are 
exulting around thee, remember that 
human praise, like human life, is fleet- 
ing ; and that the next hour may de- 

rive thee of both: what would it 

ave availed me to have rolled in riches, 
or pined in poverty, if in the one I had 
soared in presumption, or in the other 
yielded to despair ?”’ 


mE 


A CAUTION TO THE ADVOCATES FOR 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 





In Saxony, which prides itself on 
being the cradle of the Protestant reli- 
gion, the Catholic clergy, about Court, 
have obtained for the few inhabitants 
of that faith, free exercise of religion, 
and equal rights with Protestants. 
The first-fruits of this, are the prohi- 
bition of intermarriages with Protes- 
tants, unless the parties engage to 
educate their children in the Catholic 
religion; the priests have even de- 
clared marriages, celebrated by Pro- 
testant clergy, null and void, and the 
parties guilty of adultery! ‘Such 
will ever be the anomaly of a Catholic 
royal family and Protestant subjects, 
The University of Leipsic has taken 
alarm at the illegal interference of 
the Catholic clergy, and resolved to 
bring the subject under cognizance 
of the diet. 
cree: > aaa 


ON THE SALVATION OF THE HEATHEN. 

Observations on a question inserted 
col. 484, and on a reply to it which 
appeared in col. 702, on the Salvation 
of the Heathen. 


Mr. Epiror. 


S1rx,—Your admitting of familiar and 
other queries, into your Magazine, is 
no small gratification to many of your 
readers; and is laudable, with this 
caution accompanying it, ‘‘ Not to be 
too inquisitive concerning the mysteries 
ofheaven.” A letter has come into my 
hands, dated London, Aug. 6th, 1779, 
written by that diligent labourer in the 
Lord’s vineyard, Mr.J.Wesley, in reply 
to twenty queries once sent to him by a 
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youngman. Theanswers are generally 
short and pertinent. One of them is, 
« J do not know ;” another, “I cannot 
tell ;” and, “‘ I do not know; I was not 
his counsellor.” In repiy to this 
question, ‘*‘ What is that ineflable light 
in which God dwells? and is that 
light near or afar off, or both?” Mr. 
W. observes, ‘‘In that light no man 
can either see or explain. That light 
is every where.” His answer to the 
20th query, is; “In the resurrection, 
the mortal body shall be clothed upon 
with our house which is from heaven. 
Just so much as God has revealed 
we know; more than this, we cannot 
know :”—which appears a wise con- 
clusion, and, well considered, would 
be a guard against fruitless inquiry. 

Not such is the query adverted to 
in No. 19, page 702; viz. ‘‘ Whether 
it be possible tha: the Heathens, con- 
sidered as such, can be eternally 
saved, or not? Or,in other words, 
Whether the gospel, read or preached, 
is, or is not, indispensably necessary 
to their salvation?” Our fears and our 
prejudices on this subject may be 
helped by considering divers passages 
of revealed truth. When our Lord 
declared, ‘‘ It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God ;” his disciples, on hear- 
ing it, were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, ‘‘ Who then can be saved ?” 
But Jesus beheld them, and said unto 
them, ‘‘ With men this is impossible, 
but with God all things are possible.” 
At the pool of mercy, “‘ a certain man 
was there, who had an infirmity thirty 
and eight years ; when Jesus saw him 
lie, and knew that he had been a long 
time in that case, he said unto him, 
Wilt thou be made whole? The impo- 
teutman answered him, Sir, Ihave no 
man, when,the water is troubled, to 
put me into the pool; but while I am 
coming, another steppeth down before 
me. Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk.” These are 
evidences of the sovereign goodness 
of God, whose eyes run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to shew 
himself strong in behalf of those whose 
heart is perfect toward him. But 
man too often aspires to the seat of 
judgment, where his Creator never 
placed him. He has reserved this for 
himself alone. 

We cannot suppose that the gospel, 
which proclaims glory to God in the 
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highest, and good will towards men, 
has placed man in greater jeopardy by 
its coming. Memorable are the words 
of Christ: ‘(1 am come a light into 
the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me should not abide in darkness ; 
and if any man hear my words, and 
believe not, I judge him not, for I 
came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world. He that rejecteth 
me, and receiveth not my words, hath 
one that judgeth him: the word that 
I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him in the last day.”” The Lord is not 
hard, reaping where he has not sown, 
and gathering where he has not 
strawed ; but hath declared, that ‘‘ he 
who knew his Lord’s will, and pre- 
pared not himself, neither did accord- 
ing to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes; but he that knew not 
and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few: for 
unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required.” 

And let us, who are favoured with 
the knowledge of the gospel, be awak- 
ened to righteousness, for even we 
may not have the true knowledge of 
God, but be like the Jews, who boasted 
of Moses, and the law of God; to whom 
Christsaid, ‘‘ Ye haveneither heard his 
voice at any time, nor seen his shape.” 

In the reply, col. 702, there is an 
allusion to what the evangelist John 
says concerning Christ, the divine 
Word being ‘the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”” Are we to understand 
this according to the construction 
J.Smith has given it? It is said that 
this “light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not ;” 
and that John the Baptist came to 
bear witness to this Light, that all 
men through him might believe. So 
that instrumentality appears to be the 
appointed means by which this true 
Light is diffused. This seems to be 
consonant with universal experience, 
and the general tenor of divine truth. 
My only claim is to be considered 

A Lover or TRUTH. 


—— 
Answer to a Query on Mutual Affec- 
tion. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—In the Number of your valu- 
able misccllany for January, col. 100, 
a correspondent, G. A.inquires, Whe- 
ther it be probable, that mutual aflec- 
tions, particularly established be- 
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tween kindred spirits, in time, will 
be perpetuated in eternity, between 
the same individuals?—In answer to 
which, I beg leave to make the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

Mutual affection, and the kindred 
affinity of spirits, are mere relative 
modes of the human kind, in their 
finite state; and are consistent only 
with our confined views of time; con- 
sequently, they will cease to be, when 
the finite term shall have expired, 
and the creature shall have entered 
on that which is infinite: that affec- 
tion, therefore, which subsisted in 
time, will not be perpetuated in eter- 
nity, between individuals; for (as I 
have dared to think) the spirits of the 
Good, will, at the dissolution of time, 
be bound in aninfinitely enlarged sys- 
tem of reciprocal love:—than which, 
what can more increase the joys of 
heaven? whilst, on the other hand, 
the spirits of the Wicked will be 
bound in the chains of an inconceiv- 
able malignity, to be exercised indis- 
criminately on each other:—than 
which, what can render more intole- 
rable the tortures of hell?—I shall 
be happy in making any further com- 
munication, should the above be 
deemed unsatisfactory. , 

And am, Sir, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your’s, &c. 7. i. 


Preistgate-street, Peterborough. 
oe 


Another Answer to the same Question, 
by J. M. of Torquay, Devon. 
Ir is admitted by most of those who 
have ever given their opinion on future 
Rewards and Punishments, that they 
will bear some similarity to our capa- 
bilities of pain or pleasure in the pre- 
sent life. Taking this principle then 
for the basis of our inquiries, it seems, 
although a paradox, to be incompa- 
tible with that felicity in store for the 
spirits of the blest, that the same 
species of affection which they have 
cherished and enjoyed, in time, should 
accompany them in their transit to 
eternity. To illustrate this, I would 
simply produce the fact, of a man 
who has had several wives, ér a wo- 
man who has had a plurality of hus- 
bands. He who has been a paragon 
of affection to each wife, taken sepa- 
rately, cannot, when each shall claim 
him as her entire right, bestow on 
them individually such a portion of 





love as shall please and gratify the 
whole. .Thus then, by the distraction 
of the husband, or the jealousy of the 
wives, that happiness, which on the 
earth was comparatively perfect, in 
such a case would be blasted and 
destroyed. But these are terms in- 
applicable to the regions of bliss; and 
therefore I should infer, that affection 
will not be transferred to eternity, 
without undergoing a considerable 
change from the state in which it at 
present exists. 
——— 

Reply by J. M. of Torquay to a Query, 
on Witches, inserted col. 100. 
THoucH I am not prepared to assert 
that Witchcraft has not had an 
existence, I would answer the first 
part of P. J.’s question by asking him, 
Whether within his own knowledge he 
can point out one well-authenticated 
fact of actual witchcraft? Butfavour- 
ing the opinion that this power is only 
imaginary, I should be inclined to 
suppose that it found its rise amid 
the priestly agents of idolatry. We 
know they dealt forth their miracles by 
wholesale ; and superstition believed 
them to be the genuine work of a su- 
pernatural power ; nor does it require 
any very great stretch of imagination 
to believe, that when any of these 
were in disgrace with their brother- 
hood, their fancied superiority might 
operate through another channel. 
Hence, it progressively took a wider 
course; and, finally, numbers who 
were at all distinguished by singu- 
larity of appearance, obtained a share 
in the ghostly authority. Such ap- 
pears to me to be the most probable 
account of the rise and progress of 

witchcraft. 
a 
Answer to a Query on the Observance 
of the Sabbath. 

Mr. EDITor. 
Sir,—One of your correspondents 
asks, (No. 16. col. 485.) “Is it sin- 
ful for public Bakers to bake dinners 
on the Lord’s day?” On this subject 
the scriptures are so clear, that it is 
strange any person who admits their 
authority should attempt to justify a 
line of conduct socontrary to their ex- 
plicit prohibitions, as is the practice 
of dressing food for common uses on 
the Sabbath-day. 

The fourth commandment not only 
forbids heads of families doing any 
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work en the seventh day, but it for- 
bids also all their dependents. And 
though works of piety, works of 
mercy, and works of necessity, are 
not included in this prohibition, yet 
with none of these exceptions can 
we rank cooking for epicurean pur- 
poses. 

That it is not giving to this com- 
mandment a greater latitude than 
God intended, by extending it to the 
unnecessary dressing of food, is evi- 
dent, I think, from Exodus xvi. 5. 
and xxxv. 3. From the former of 
these passages we learn, that the 
Israelites were commanded to gather 
a double portion of manna on the 
sixth day, that they might keep 
holy the seventh. And in the latter, 
that fires were forbidden to be kindled 
in their habitations ou the Sabbath- 
day; consequently, cooking in all its 
modes was prohibited. 

The general plea urged in defence 
of dressing food on Sundays is, ‘‘ that 
it is very hard if we may not be 
allowed a good hot dinner on that 
day ;” and because it is deemed a 
great hardship to be without one, it 
is concluded that there is no harm in 
preparing one. It was, no doubt, a 
similar mode of reasoning that led 
the Sabbath-breaker, mentioned in 
Numbers xv. 32, 33, 34, 35. to gather 
sticks on the Lord’s day; and his 
awful fate should induce others to 
submit to the authority of God, in- 
stead of regulating their actions by 
their own notions of fitness. 

If it be unlawful for families to 
dress their food on the Sabbath, it 
follows, that it is.so for bakers to 
do it for them. Bakers indeed never 
pretend that heating and cleaning 
the oven, setting in, turning, and 
drawing dinners, is not work; but then 
they have a very religious excuse for 
their conduct. They tell us, that in 
consequence of their baking, fifty or 
sixty persons are enabled to attend 
a place of worship, who would other- 
wise be obliged to stop at home to 
cook ; and hence they infer that their 
conduct is not only right, but meri- 
torious. Now, if this were the mo- 
tive that influenced them, it would be 
nO justification, as we are not to do evil 
that good maycome. This, however, 
is not the case; interest is their ob- 
ject, and when this end is not an- 
Swered, the practice is discontinued. 

During winter, it is not so common 
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for housekeepers to take their meat 
to the bakers, as in the warmer sca- 
sons of the year; and hence in those 
places where the number of articles 
is not enough to pay for fire and 
trouble, it is customary to suspend 
public baking, until the heat of the 
weather renders it inconvenient for 
people to cook at home. When this 
is the case, the baker is informed of 
it, and he generally resumes his pious 
work of sending his customers to 
church or chapel, according as their 
judgments may incline them. And 
should he, as is sometimes the case, 
hint to them, that it is his intention 
to decline Sunday baking altogether, 
these religious gentry tell him very 
plainly, that they who bake for them 
on the Sunday, shall do it during the 
week. This intimation generally re- 
moves all his scruples, and away he 
goes to his work, and they to their 
worship. 

As dressing food on the Sabbath- 
day for common uses is unnecessary 
work, and as all unnecessary work is 
a direct violation of the express com- 
mand of God ; every person who acts 
in this manner has reason to expect 
a curse from God on his exertions, 
rather than a blessing. See Nehe- 
miah xiii. 15, 16, 17, 18. and Isaiah 
Iviii. 13, 14. 

This practice has, however, its ad- 
vocates; and what indeed has not? 
A learned commentator, who, no 
doubt, was a man of taste, reasons 
thus on the subject. ‘The lawful- 
ness of dressing meat may be collect- 
ed from the Scripture, inasmuch as 
our Saviour was present at a feast 
on the Sabbath-day, Luke xiv. 1. 
where, no doubt, meat was dressed for 
so many guests as were there bidden ; 
and when we are allowed to provide 
food for our ‘cattle on the Sabbath- 
day, surely we may lawfully dress 
meat for ourselves.” This gentle- 
man’s appetite, I suspect, had blinded 
his judgment. It is a well-known 
fact, that the Jews were very rigid in 
their adherence to the letter of their 
law, and especially to that part 
which related to the Sabbath-day ; it 
is not, therefore, probable that any 
thing would be prepared for that 
feast, which might have been pre- 
pared the day preceding, And if it 
had, it isnearly certain that our Lord 
would not have countenanced such 
condact by his presence, And though 
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we are allowed to feed our cattle on 
the Sabbath, we are not allowed to 
provide food which might be as well 
procured the day before. The same 
observation may be applied to food 
for oursclves. 

There are some pious families, who 
conscientiously abstain from all un- 
necessary labour on the Sabbath; 
and as they know cooking to be un- 
necessary, all food is prepared on 
the Saturday. By this arrangement 
their dependents are able to attend 
the house of God, without distraction 
or confusion. This, however, is by no 
means common with the professors 
of religion; the servants in some 
families are almost broiling, while 
their master and mistress are praying. 
And if after dinner they should all 
attend a place of worship, they gene- 
rally sleep the greater part of the 
time ; the servants from heat and fa- 
tigue, and their employers from an 
overloaded stomach. 

It would be easy to expatiate on 
this evil. It is presumed, however, 
that enough has been written to sa- 
tisfy those who wish to be convinced 
of its impropriety, if it be wrong. I 
will, however, add, that I have been 
eighteen years an attentive hearer of 
the Gospel, and during this time I have 
never heard a sermon on the proper 
observance of the Sabbath. And 
until Sabbath-breaking in all its 
modes is exposed from the pulpit, 
little reformation in Sunday manners 
is to be expected. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 
CENSOR. 

A similar answer has been received 

from OmeGa, of London. 


——— 
Poetry: 


THE RESURRECTION. 
Matt. xxviii. 2—4. 


THE silent noon of night was past, 
The moon was bright in silver sheen, 
When sudden gloom the sky o’ercast, 
And quench’d in darkness all the scene. 


The centinels around the tomb, 
In which the murder’d Jesus lay, 
Look’d forward from the dreary gloom 
With anxious eyes for coming day. 


But, bark! beneath, the rumbling earth 
Began with inward roars to rock, 

As if her entrails from their girth 
Were barsting with impetuous shock. 





Th’ affrighted soldiers rais’d their eyes 
To angry Heav’n in fear-form’d pray’r ; 
But, lo! new terror in the skies! 
A mighty spirit in the air! 
Like lightning’s fire his coant’nance beam’d, 
His garments glitter’d white as snow: 
Wrapp’d in a blaze of light, he seem’d 
Descending tow’rds the earth below. 


They sunk, in terror overwhelm’d 

Strock to the quaking ground with dread : 
The iron warrior, mail’d and helm’d, 

Lay pale and senseless as the dead. 


Soon to the earth the seraph came, 
Soon was the rocky door thrown wide, 
The quick-returning vital flame 
Re-animates the Crucified ! 


With radiant glory compass’d round, 
Forth walks the Conqneror girt with might ; 
The prostrate seraph licks the ground, 
Eclips’d in his Creator’s light, 
How chang’d the scene !—of late, the mirth 
And passive scorn of soldiers rude ; 
But now, while they lie stretch’d on earth, 
He waiks, too glorious to be view’d. 


Behold yon tyrant! stript and bare, 
In his own fetters bound, he lies ; 

His sceptre broken, while the air 
Is troubled with his wailing cries. 


Well may’st thou wail! the time draws nigh, 
This Resurrection seals the doom) 
When thou, with all thy pow’r shalt die, 
And all thy captives leave the tomb. 


J.M. G. 
Liverpool Nov. 2, 1820. 
——— 


EDWIN’S GRAV E.—A Monopy. 





BE hush’d, thou wint’ry wind! Thou canst not 


wake 

The dull cold ear of that forsaken clay ; 

Thou canst not chase the frozen calm away, 

So fix’d on ev'ry pulse. Thy breath may shake 
The with’ring grass that o’er my Edwin's grave 
Bends mofdrufully; and round that dwelling 


ow, 
Thy wailing blast may utter sounds of woe— 
But, like the verdure that again shall wave 
Beneath the dewy sunshine of the spring, 
Upon that hallow’d sod, my Edwin smiles 
On the past turbulence of stormy days. 
And, as the halcyon from her quiv’ring sprays 
Delighted soars,—so he to viewless isles 
Of peace, and ever-blooming joy, hath sprung ; 
Immortal plumage glist’ning on his wing, 
And Heav’n’s own music pouring from his 


tongue. 

Oh, he is blest indeed! He hath escap’d 

The wav'ring gales of this unquiet world, 

And all th’ appalling terrors sin hath shap’d, 

And all the darts her legions foul have hurl’d, 

To vex “the pure in heart.” Long had he 
found 

Munition in that Rock, which lifts on high 

Its head of glory to the central sky, 

Yet plants its shelt’ring base on mortal ground. 

And now he hath a triumph in the power 

Of Him who built that rock, and led him to its 
tower. 





' 


——— 
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werrre 


Edwin! I would not weep for thee: I know 
Thy warfare is accomplish’d. Thou hast laid 
Thine armour of probation at the feet 

Of JupAn’s LIoN. Thou hast bow’d to meet 
His great “‘ Well done” —and humbly hast thou 


said, 

«« Not unto me the glory—THINE the blow 

That vanquish’d—THINE the strength in which 
I smote the foe.” 


O Edwin! thou didst war with mighty foes— 
Pains of disease, and struggles of a mind 

Once wedded to the earth, then all resign’d 
To Gop; and ever as the conflict rose 

Thy pray’r prevail’d-—and now thy soul is 


ree: 

Thou art Heav’n’s denizen! How shall I weep 
for thee? 

Yet, there are moments—sights and sounds 
there are, 


At which my spirit starts, and claims a tear 

For the sad thought, that he who us’d to share 

The word, the sight, the feeling, is not here, 

Nor ever more shall be! Oh Edwin, then 

My heart is not so strong,—I weep as other 
men. 

Yet not like them, who when such musings 
seize 

The heart, resistless, dwell with thought dis- 
may’d 

In the drear sepulchre ; and in the shade 

Of melancholy cypress, find no ease 

For the poor wounded spirit, all unus’d 

To higher hopes. But when my soul. hath 
mus’d 

On the dead friend awhile, sudden it wakes 

Tonobler views. He is not in the grave !— 

Tis but the kindred dust that cell can have; 

The clogs and fetters that the spirit shakes 

Exulting off, and her free circuit takes 

Amid new modes, new forms of excellence, 

Clear to seraphic vision, tho’conceal’d ~ 

From the weak filmy orbs of mortal sense. 

Edwin! what beauties are to thee reveal’d! 

What wonders, full of vastness, and of grace, 

Which here conception vainly sought to paint ! 

Of the OMNISCIENT’s ways, how darkly faint 

Our feeble guesses! Tho’ we long to trace 

In all his works his wisdom, but a ray, 

A glimm’ring we behold: but thine the sight 

Of ali-pervasive Deity :—Thy view 

May pierce creation’s infinite—pursue 

Science divine, still adding light to light, 

And finding still an ever-bright’ning day ! 

Edwin, farewell! but not without a thought, 

That I may sometimes hold communion sweet 

With thy freed spirit—'tis a feeling fraught 

With strength and camtintinn bare caught 

Some snatches of it, in my rare retreat 

From this life’s clam’rous cares—and then I 


cease 
From all desire but this—for virtue and for 


peace, 

Farewell! henceforth the fragrant wind shall 
wave 

Myrtle, and pleasant shrabs of evergreen, 

O'er the lov’d verdare of thy early grave; 

Emblems of hope unchang’d, whose blossoms 


rave 

Affliction’s bleakest gale, and will be seen 

Beauteous and bright, amid the Siroc blast, 

That blights the desart world—the dreariest 
and the last. 


E. W—<. 





CANZONET. 


Wuen Autumn’s last rays have been tran- 
quilly beaming, 
I have seen the light web which the gossa- 
mer spreads, 
While the dew-drop of morning resplendently 
leaming, 
Has — like a gem on the tremulous threads. 
But how fragile that film !—that dew-drop how 


fleeting ! 
The breeze as it past swept the light gauze 
away— 
And, ah! like the joys that scarce stay our 
reeting, 
The Sow-drop is fled in the bright-beaming 
ray. 
So flies some pure thought, ia my bosom re- 
vealing,— 


So my firmest resolves take the wing of the 


es 
And ex A and fleet ev’ry loftier feeling, 
As the insect’s light, web, or the dew-drop so 
frail! W—s. 
—<—_>—- 


HYMN, 
WRITTEN FOR A POOR WIDOW. 

Tuo’ faint and sick, and worn away 
With poverty and woe, 

My widow’d feet are doom’d to stray, 
Mid thorny paths btlow ; 

Be THOU, O Lord! my Saviour still— 
My confidence and guide ! 

I know that perfect is THy will, 
Whate’er that will decide. 

I know the soul that trasts in THEE 
Thou never wilt forsake : 

And tho’ a bruised reed I be, 
That reed thou wilt not break. 


Then, keep me, Lord! where’er I go— 
Support me on my way ; 
Tho’ worn with poverty and woe, 
My widov'd footsteps stay ! 
To give my weakness strength, O God! 
Thy staff shall yet avail : 
And tho’ thou chasten with thy rod, 
That staff shall never fail. 
E. W—c. 


—<>_— 
STANZAS, 

On seeing the Rev. Charles Simeon of Cambridge, 
in the Grenueaid Rooms at Bristol, obtai: 
Subscriptions for circulating the New Testa- 
ment, in Hebrew, among the Jews. 

A SIMEON once to wond’ring Jews, 
In Salem’s sacred dome, 

(While prophecies fulfill’d he views,) 
Proclaims a Saviour come. 

Now in her temple Commerce views 
Another Simeon rise, 

Again to spread that glorious news 
Before that people's eyes. 

Here too we see, as one of old, 
The sacred word falfill’d,* 

For Commerce brings her gifts of gold, 
The rich their off’rings yield. 





shall entreat 


* And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with 
a gift; even the ric the people 
yy at xly. i2. 
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The frst the infant Saviour holds, ; 
Who hope to Israel gave,— 
The last his written word unfolds, 
That rebel race to save. 
1815. T. W—s. 
tte nae 


On the Substratum of Matter. 


Mr. Epiror. : 
Sir,—I embrace the present opportu- 
nity to acknowledge my obligations to 
** A Constant Reader,” who, on looking 
over the first vol. of your instructive 
miscellany, (col. 980) fell upon some 
“observations” of mine ‘‘ on the sub- 
stratum of matter,” and, conceiving I 
was in an error, forthwithendeavoured 
to put me right. 

But having discharged my ‘ bounden 
duty’ to him, I crave your leave, sir, 
to make some additional observations 
on this subject, and to submit a few 
remarks on seme important points 
which he has connected with it. 

I have carefully examined what 
your correspondent has advanced, col. 
845, without its effecting a conviction 
in my mind, that the substratum of 
matter has any other than a verbal or 
mental existence. I admit the truth 
of many of his remarks; and will not 
undertake to vindicate every expres- 
sion used in the article on which 
he has animadverted. [I cannot, 
however, help thinking, that, after 
what the Bishop of Cloyne has ad- 
vanced against the existence of an 
insentient substance, if we can but 
prove to our satisfaction the being of 
matter itself, we need not trouble our- 
selves much about “‘ an unknown sub- 
stratum.” However just our views 
of things may be, if we do not con- 
stantly annex a definite and a settled 
meaning to the terms we employ, 
misapprehension and confusion are 
the inevitable result, From the man- 
ner in which my instructor uses the 
words matter and substratum, I cannot 
help suspecting that he does notalways 
keep the notions distinct, which he 
associates with these terms. He ap- 
pears to me, at least, to use the term 
substratum to denote matter itself; 
and if he does, though between our 
opinions on this subject, apparently 
‘* wide yawns the gulf,” the difference 
in reality is more in language than in 
tho-aght. 

Mr. Locke has some remarks that 
relate to disputes on the nature of 
matter, which £ take the liberty to 





transcribe, judging them to be rele- 
vant to the point in hand. He ob- 
serves, “‘ How much names taken for 
things are apt to mislead the understand- 
ing, the attentive reading of philoso- 
phical writers would abundantly dis- 
cover; and that, perhaps, in words 
little suspected of any such mis- 
use. I shall instance in one only, and 
that a very familiar one. How many 
intricate disputes have there been 
about matter, as if there were some 
such thing reallyin nature distinctfrom 
body; as ’tis evident the word matter 
stands for an idea distinct from the 
idea of body? But if the ideas these 
two terms stood for were precisely the 
same, they might indifferently in all 
places be put one for another. But 
we see, that though it be properto sey, 
there is one matter of all bodies, one 
cannot say, there is one body of all 
matters. We familiarly say, one body 
is bigger than another ; but it sounds 
harsh (and I think is never used) to 
say, one matter is bigger than another. 
Whence came this then? From hence, 
that though matter and body be not 
really distinct, but wherever there is 
the one, there is the other; yet matter 
and body stand for two different con- 
ceptions, whereof the one is incom- 
plete, and but a part of the other. 
For body stands for a solid extended 
figured substance, whereof matter is 
but a partial and more confused con- 


seption; it seeming to me to be used 


for the substance and solidity of body, 
without taking in its extension and 
figure. And therefore it is, that 
speaking of matter, we speak of it 
always as one, because in truth it 
expressly contains nothing but the 
idea of a solid substance, which is 
every where the same, every where 
uniform. This being our idea of mat- 
ter, we no more conceive or speak of 
different matters in the world, than we 
do of different solidities ; though we 
both conceive and speak of different 
bodies, because extension and figure 
are capable of variation. But since 
solidity cannot exist without extension 
and figure, the taking matter to be 
the name of something really existing 
under that precision, has no doubt 
produced those obscure and unintel- 
ligible discourses and disputes, which 
have filled the heads and books of 
philosophers concerning materia prima; 
which imperfection or abuse, how far it 
may concern a great many other general 
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terms, I leave to be considered. This, 
I think, I may at least say, that we 
should have a great many fewer dis- 
putes in the world, if words were taken 
for what they are, the signs of our 
ideas only, and not for things them- 
selves. For when we argue about 
matter, or any the like term, we truly 
argue only about the idea we express by 
that sound, whether that precise idea 
agree to any thing in nature, or not. 
And if men would tell what idea they 
make their words stand for, there 
could not be half that obscurity or 
wrangling, in the search or support of 
truth, that there is.”’* 

Your correspondent suspected that 
my rejecting a substratum of matter, 
would plunge me into the matterless 
abyss of Berkeley. This, however, is 
not the case. And I am resolved that 
no sophistry shall ever draw me beyond 
the margin of that vacuous gulf. I 
believe in the existence of matter,—I 
cannot help believing it,—and I will 
believe it. And therefore I object to 
the phraseology of Locke, in the pre- 
ceding passage, in reference to the 
non-existence of matter in general. 
On this subject, I doubt not that philo- 
sophical investigation will terminate 
in a full confirmation of the first dic- 
tates of common sense. With this 
conviction, I cannot approve of any 
expression that implies the non-exist- 
ence of matter as a real entity. That 
matter and individual bodies have not 
independent existence, is certain. The 
latter are but certain aggregates of 
atoms, subjected to particular laws, 
which give birth to their diversified 
forms, appearances, and effects. It is 
these whose existence is adventitious, 
successive, and evanescent. And 
were all these phenomena destroyed 
by a suspension of those laws by which 
at present they are produced, it would 
not affect the existence of the former. 
Matter is the constituent principle of 
bodies. It is that, which in all the 
successive transmutations and deno- 
minations that bodies undergo, inva- 
riably preserves its identity. And 
that which renders it permanent, as far 
as I know, is, its exclusive occupancy 
of a definite portion of space ; and 
this renders solidity or impenetrability 
inseparable from its nature. 

Whether we understand the term 
mutler to indicate the component parts 








* Locke’s Essay, vol. 2. page 96. 
No, 26.—Vou, III, 
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of bodies, or to denote the aggregate 
of bodies in the universe, in both thesé 
senses matter exists. It is, however, 
in reference to the former of them, 
that a substratum is denied; and in 
this sense, I shall continue to deny 
its existence, until I discern the neces- 
sity of admitting it. For the existence 
of a solid exténded insentient sub- 
stance, termed matter, I have evi- 
dence which satisfies me; but of an 
unseen, mysterious, unknown sub- 
stratum of matter, I have no evidence 
whatever; nor do I believe that it 
has any being in nature. It is a pure 
ontological fiction! 

Is not the existence of a material 
substance, subject to the control of 
an infinitely wise and powerful Being, 
sufficient to account for all that we 
experience? Where then is the neces- 
sity or use of a substratum, if all phe- 
nomena may be accounted for without 
it? Besides, what is its nature? This 
may seem an impertinent question, 
as it is said to be unknown; buf mate- 
rial, or immaterial, it must be. If 
material, and matter requires a sub- 
stratum, what is the substratum of 
this substratum’?* If a substratum 
of matter be once admitted, this ques- 
tion will recur ad infinitum. And 
why not call it the matter of matter? 
This, if any such thing exists, is certain- 
ly its proper denomination. And if it 
be not material, then matter is ulti- 
mately resolved into an immaterial, 
mysterious, unknown, nobody knows 
what! And if so, who can tell, reve- 
lation apart, but that all things are 
so many different modifications of the 
same substance? 

To this conclusion, it appears to 
me, we must come, if we admit the 
existence of a substratum distinct 
from, but essential, to the being of 
matter. Nor do I think that your 
correspondent has succeeded either 
in establishing its existence, or in 
removing the consequences deducible 
from it. 

* See King’s Origin of Evil, Vol. I. page 3. 
Note 1. 


(To be continued. ) 


a 
On tke Aspect of Science towards 
Religion. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir,—If you deem the following let- 
ter from a friend, on the Aspect which 
2A 
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the Arts and Sciences bear towards 
Religion, worthy an insertion in your 
valuable miscellany, its early inser- 
tion will oblige your’s, &c. 

A. B. D. 





My pear Frienp,—According to your 
request, I sit down the few minutes 
1 have to spare, to write a few lines 
on the Aspeet which the Arts and 
Sciences bear towards Religion. It 
is positively asserted by the pen of 
divine inspiration, that without know- 
ledge the heart cannot be good: but 
it must be admitted that there are 
some kinds of knowledge very in- 
jurious to the morals of men, and op- 
posed to the welfare of society. This 
assertion only includes such know- 
ledge as is calculated to promote the 
happiness and usefulness of man in 
this world, and prepare him for a 
state of eternal felicity beyond the 
grave. Iconceive that an acquaint- 
ance with the Arts and Sciences, is 
calculated to render a person more 
useful and respectable in the world, 
than one destitute of a knowledge of 
them. But it is most important and 
essential that a man should have a 
correct knowledge of himself, as a 
sinful and accountable creature, and 
of God his Creator, and Christ his 
Redeemer ; without this knowledge, 
every other kind will avail him nothing 
in a dying hour. But where learning 
and piety concentrate in a person, 
they shine brilliantly. I am fully 
aware, my dear Friend, I am quite 
‘incompetent to do justice to the sub- 
ject; for I consider, in order to treat 
it properly, it is necessary I should 
possess a good knowledge of the Arts 
and Sciences. But this not being the 
case, you must expect my views of 
the subject to be very contracted. 

Whether we consider the subject as 
referring to the state of religious feel- 
ing in an individual, or with respect to 
the cause of religion in general, I 
conceive that the study of the Sciences 
under proper regulations, and in sub- 
ordination to religion, instead of prov- 
ing injurious, will be found to be ad- 
vantageous. I would not be under- 
stood to say, that I think the study of 
all the Sciences will prove equally 
and alike profitable. But to begin 
with Astronomy ; I conceive it to be 
as beneficial as any. 

The study of this science, by a man 
of piety, must necessarily have a ten- 





- 


dency to elevate his views of the 
Divine Being above those of that man 
who is not acquainted withit. Ona 
survey of the heavens, and the count- 
less multitudes of revolving worlds 
they contain, he will be led to exclaim, 
like pious David, ‘‘ When I consider 
the heavens, the work of thy hands, 
and the sun, moon, and stars, which 
thou hast made; Lord, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him ?”—and 
with Milton,— 

“These are thy glorious works, Parent of 


g' ’ 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame ! 
Thus wondrous fair, thyself how wondrous 


then, 
Unspeakable ; who sitt’st above these heav’n’s 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy _— beyond thought, and power 
vine. 


And whilst his mind is thus inspired 
with the most sublime and exalted 
ideas of the majesty and greatness of 
the supreme Being, he will sink into 
nothingness and insignificancy in his 
own estimation, and exclaim, like 
Watts, 

“Great God! how infinite art thou!” 

And not only Astronomy, but Na- 
tural History and Philosophy, in all 
their branches, are calculated, when 
properly pursued, as studies subordi- 
nate to religion, to have a very bene- 
ficial influence on the mind. The in- 
dividual who is acquainted with these 
sciences, under the influence of pious 
feelings, will be constrained to admire 
the power and wisdom of God, as dis- 
played in the work of creation. At 
his scvereign mandate, worlds upon 
worlds burst into being, and were 
peopled with countless tribes of crea- 
tures. At his all-powerful voice, the 
sun, that source of light and heat, 
with all the innumerable host of stars 
which roll along the immensity of 
space, sprang forth. Who can con- 
template the whole universe of ma- 
terial being, in connection with the 
vast magniiuce and number of hea- 
venly bodies, and not entertain reve- 
rential thoughts of that Almighty 
Being, who by a word brought them 
into existence? The prophet Isaiah 
seems to have been under similar 
feelings, when he exclaimed with 
astonishment, ‘ Lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold; who hath created 
these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number? he calleth them all 
by names, by the greatness of his 
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might; for that he is strong in power, 
not one faileth.”’ 

I conceive also an acquaintance 
with Anatomy is very useful, and cal- 
culated to promote religious thoughts 
and feelings. At a survey of the 
structure of the human body, the 
regular organization of every part, 
the use of every muscle, of every 
nerve, and the great skill displayed 
in their formation and regular motion, 
will naturally lead us to say, “I will 
praise thee, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; marvellous are 
thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” With this, I think, Logic, 
or Intellectual Philosophy, might very 
profitably be studied, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary a man should possess 
a knowledge of the powers of his own 
mind, and be able to think, judge, 
reason, and communicate his thoughts 
to others with precision and accuracy. 
He should also be well acquainted 
with the various operations and fa- 
culties of his mind, else he will be 
liable to confound them one with 
another: it may also be useful in 
many more instances than I have 
time now to enumerate. 

Respecting the study of Mathe- 
matics, I think it is very useful to 
strengthen and invigorate the reason- 
ing faculties; the truth of this you 
know by experience, therefore I need 
not say any thing more concerning it. 

Now, as to giving you my decided 
opinion, whether or no the Sciences 
bear a favourable aspect towards 
Religion, I will merely assert this, 
that if we take a view of the good and 
evil resulting from the study of them, 
we shall find the good evidently to 
preponderate : and, in conclusion, if 
we consider the subject with respect 
to the general cause of religion, we 
shall find them favourable rather than 
otherwise. It is true, the Christian’s 
religion is characterized by its simpli- 
city, and the gospel does not stand in 
need of human wisdom, to add to its 
dignity and excellence, for, without 
any embellishments, it is able to make 
men wise unto salvation through faith 
in Christ ; nevertheless, an acquaint- 
ance with the Sciences has never ren- 
dered the ministers of the gospel less 
useful, I believe ; but, on the contrary, 
they have found this knowledge a 
valuable acquisition to them, in ob- 
viating that laboured stiffness in their 
composition, and sameness in preach- 
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ing; that is, they have not been 
obliged to confine themselves to topics 
which children might explain, but 
have encountered, with success, sub- 
jects which required the exercise of 
forcible reasoning powers. Do you 
wish a proof ofthis? I need only direct 
your thoughts to India; there witness 
what has been achieved by a Carey, 
Ward, and Marshman, and many other 
men of learning and piety. And I 
would ask, has their piety, or did the 
piety of Watts, Doddridge, Newton, 
Hervey, and others, appear the less 
conspicuous, on account of their ac- 
quaintance with the Sciences? I 
think not; neither was their useful- 
ness in the cause of religion obstructed 
thereby. I therefore conclude by say- 
ing, that the Arts and Sciences bear 
a favourable aspect towards Religion, 
rather than otherwise. 


a oe 


FRAGMENT OF A DAY-BOOK KEPT BY 
STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS, LAST KING 
OF POLAND, FROM SECOND MARCH, 
1797, UNTIL TWELFTH FEBRUARY, 
1798. 

As well during the journey to Peters- 
burgh, as during his stay in that re- 
sidence and at Moscow, Stdnislaus 
dictated bulletins, addressed to his 
friends in Poland ; but as he had no 
great reliance on the sanctity or se- 
crecy of the Russian post-office, he 
left a large white border, on which he 
wrote with sympathetic ink whatever 
he thought not fit for the perusal of 
strangers, and several passages of the 
manuscript are written in this man- 
ner. Kotzebue obtained possession 
of the whole, under condition of sup- 
pressing what might compromise any 
living person. The manner in which 
the emperor received the king, and 
how the latter bore his fate, as also 
his remarks, cannot fail to interest 
the observers of mankind. 

‘* Mietau, 2d March, 1797.—Only 
the day before yesterday did the king 
arrive here, at eleven o’clock in the 
night; because a thousand obstacles 
had united to delay his arrival, and 
to make his journey as disagreeable 
as possible. Nobody was, however, 


more sorry for it than the general 
Count Besborodke, who had relied 
on the preparations of general Tor- 
masoff; unfortunately, the latter had 
been displaced a few days before out 
of his: government, and all! had been 
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neglected to an incredible degree. 
The number of miles was falsely in- 
dicated, and consequently the calcu- 
lation of the hours was sure to be 
wrong! Even the road was missed, 
and on leaving Wilna, a round-about 
was made, of more than four miles, in 
the most horrible by-roads. Several 
accidents of the same description had 
occurred ; thawing weather suddenly 
changing with frost, spoiled all the 
roads, and many carriages broke. 

“‘ This forced slowness allowed the 
king to visit, at Poraysire, the con- 
vent of the Kartusians; a remarkable 
monument of the riches of the chan- 
cellor Paé, and the use which he 
made of them. The only painting 
that ear valuable, was the meet- 


ing of Maria with the mother of Jo- 
hannes, Another curiosity of the 


place has disappeared, viz. the bo- 
dies of Paé and his wife ; they were 
still in preservation forty years ago, 
but have since perished. To make 
up for this, a pompous and badly- 
styled inscription informs the curious, 
that lady Paé had been of the Mailly 
family, related to the princes of Sa- 
voy, the Bourbons, and a couple of 
Greek emperors. Mietau has been 
very much enlarged and embellished 
since the king was there last. To in- 
crease the singularity of his present 
situation, the old Stackelberg, for- 
merly ambassador in Poland, has 
been appointed for the office of cham- 
berlain during the stay in Peters- 
burgh. The former secretary of the 
embassy, who is likewise here, thinks 
that the emperor made this nomina- 
tion to humble Stackelberg, with 
whom he is displeased.” 

“ Narva, 8th March.—Mr. Von 
Tiesenhausen, the governor, has re- 
ceived the king with distinguished 
civility ; and, generally speaking, it 
would be impossible to behave better 
in this respect than the whole nobility 
of Livonia has done. In the gover- 
nor’s conduct, was there a certain kind 
of cordiality, by which the king was 
much affected.” 

“ Petersburgh, 14th March.—On the 
9th, the king arrived at Ropseha, a 
country seat, 365 versts from here, 
where Peter the Third died. The 
count gave it as a present to prince 
Orloff, who sold it to a very rich Ar- 
menian from Ispahan, called Lasaroft; 
this man is the same who sold the 
farge diamond which now adorns the 





point of the imperial sceptre; he 
has embellished the place with much 
expense and taste. A splendid sup- 
per had been prepared; and the mar- 
shal to the court Wielohursky, wait+ 
ed upon the king with five courtiers 
in their gala dresses, who welcomed 
him in the name of the different 
branches of the imperial family. The 
emperor had suspended the mourn- 
ing for three days, on account of the 
king’s arrival. On the next morning 
the king took prince Stanislaus in his 
carriage, and both proceeded to the 
seat of the countess Skawronska, two 
versts from this town. He found 
there the vice-chancellor prince Ku- 
rakin, with a great suite, and the 
court equipage. The king stepped 
into the state carriage, and sat alone 
on the back seat, with prince Kurakin 
and prince Stanislaus on the front: 
the imperial pages hung themselves 
to the coach-doors, and the master of 
the horse, Prince Galitzin, rode on 
the right side. A detachment of the 
garde-noble opened the procession, 
and another of hussars concluded it. 
A great concourse of people accom- 
panied it up to the Marble palace, in 
whose rooms the king found the empe- 
ror, who embraced him cordially, and 
conversed with him: during an hour 
in private, before he returned to his 
residence. The grand dukes, Alex- 
ander and Constantine, were likewise 
present. The description of the 
Marble palace would fill a book. 
“On the next day, the king dined 
with the emperor, seated betwixt him 
and the empress; the latter, and the 
young grand duchesses, presented a 
very fine group ; the two grand dukes 
are patterns of politeness and civility : 
but nothing surpasses the manner in 
which the emperor himself displays 
the goodness of his heart, and the 
fine attention which he bestows ; the 
most friendly intimacy has animated 
his conversations with the king. 
‘‘The Marble palace has cost seve- 
ral millions, but it is nevertheless so 
badly arranged, that the king’s suite 
is not only lodged in a confined man- 
ner, but even very uncomfortably: 
it is said, that when the grand duke 
celebrated his marriage there, some 
of his people took away tables, chairs, 
and even -the locks from the doors; 
every thing must be bought anew. 
Stackelberg has not been named as 
officiating chamberlain ; but he stands 
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so badly at court, that he has resolv- 
ed to withdraw to his estates.” 

“17th March.—The king has been 
visiting, yesterday, the hermitage 
which constitutes a part of the impe- 
rial chateau, and which one would call | 
in other places, museum, cabinet of 
curiosities, picture gallery, &c. - The 
gallery of Arabeskes, of the Vatican, 
copied after Raphael, belongs like- 
wise to it. The whole is so exten- 
sive, that the king was nearly two 
hours in walking through it without 
stopping, and merely casting now and 
then a slight glance on the different 
objects. The last thing he saw, was 
a model of Voltaire’s seat at Ferney, 
together with his library ; which be- 
comes particularly interesting through 
the notes and remarks in his own 
hand-writing, which he had affixed to 
many books, and which contain in 
part his opinions on the most impor- 
tant points of religion, morality, and 
politics. One finds also here, minia- 
ture and oil paintings, from the pencil 
of the empress herself, which would 
do credit to any artist: a copy after 
Grenze is so well finished, that one 
might take it for an original. This is 
no compliment, but the real truth ; and 
the king has seen, moreover, works of 
the same hand in ivory and precious 
stones, whose numbers and value 
excite astonishment. 

“ To-day the king visited. the Tau- 
rish ‘palace, which contains a prodi- 
gious number of rooms. In the sa- 
loon where prince Potemkin gave the 
last treat to the late empress, his pre- 
sent majesty had since a whole batta- 
lion to go through the military ma- 
noeuvres. Here hang the original 
paintings of the victories of the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
the taking of Oczakow and Ismael. 
Catharine II. liked this palace very 
much in the latter years of her life, 
because she had there her dwelling 
on the first floor, and could go into 
the adjoining garden without going 
up and down stairs. One made the 
king observe, that she had written on 
the door the day on which she had 
been here for the last time.” 

“* Moscow, 5th April._—The king has 
made the journey hither in nine days 
and a halt, which was two days more 
than he had reckoned upon ; but fifteen 
carriages broke on the road, and some 
of them even twice, because the 
weather changed every moment ; and 





on account of the approaching coro- 
nation, the roads were almost like 
ploughed fields. In the palace which 
was assigned to the king, the servants 
of the late governor have behaved 
nearly as bad as the above-mentioned 
people had done in the Marble palace ; 
in all the rooms of the suite, have 
tables, chairs, and locks, been taken 
away ; the horses and carriages could 
only be accommodated in part.” 

** Moscow, 13th April.—On the 7th, 
the king looked at the house. of the 
minister, count Besborodko, which 
the emperor is to inhabit. There 
exists, most likely, not in all Europe 
a building in which more splendour 
and taste should be united. Particu- 
larly remarkable are the bronzes, the 
tapestry, and the chairs; the latter 
are as convenient as they are richly 
ornamented. One values this palace 
at 700,000 rubles. Count Besbo- 
redko, who had come to pay his re- 
spects to the king, said it had been 
built in nine years: his house in Pe- 
tersburgh, contains more precious 
paintings, but in other respects it is 
by no means equal to this: people who 
have seen St. Cloud at the moment 
the queen of France had finished it, 
affirm, that the ornaments of Besbo- 
redko’s palace are by far the richer 
and more tasty. The gilded carved 
work, and the costly chairs, are mostly 
made in Vienna; the fine bronzes are 
bought from French emigranis. In 
the dining-room is a side-board, whose 
degrees are covered with more than 
two hundred excellently worked vases, 
of gold, silver, ivory, corals, &c. The 
most precious tapestry has been fur- 
nished partly by foreign countries, and 
partly by Russia. Chinese furniture 
is also to be found here in abun- 
dance.” 

( To be continued.) 
SE 
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Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—There is nothing so extravagant, 
but it may have entered into the head 
of man, and even into that of a legis- 
lator, or pretended philosopher. 

We need not travel to Greece or 
Rome to ascertain this point; nor have 
we any occasion to explore the occur- 
rences of past ages for the purpose, 
since every day will furnish occurrences 
sufficiently strong and numerous to 
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produce conviction. I should not be 
surprised to learn, that some _hair- 
brained fellow or other, had actually 
laid it down as a principle, that Thiev- 
ing is no crime in itself, and that it 
only only deserves punishment, when 
the clumsiness of the performance 
leads to its detection. But I cannot 
easily believe, that any wise and great 
nations of antiquity have really and 
publicly adopted such a maxim. 

This assertion has, however, been 
made from the pulpit, and published 
to the world in writings, whose moral 
and religious tendencies are undoubt- 
ed ; nay, whose authors unquestionably 
meant to serve Christianity. But 
Christianity wants no such support; 
and whatever cannot stand the test of 


fair examination, is not likely to he. 


of any ultimate benefit. The apostle 
Paul has said, that ‘*‘ when the Gen- 
tiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, area 
law unto themselves ; which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another,” 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15.) This language is 
decisive, so far as morality and worldly 
affairs are concerned; and unless the 
sentiment which it contains were ad- 
mitted, no society could exist, not 
even that of professional thieves and 
robbers, who must either behave ho- 
nestly amongst themselves, or be pre- 
pared for an early destruction of their 
band. 

The above-mentioned assertion be- 
comes still more preposterous, when it 
is made respecting the Spartans, who 
were a most hardy people, despising 
every kind of luxury and effeminacy, 
and amongst whom the sneaking habit 
of Thieving was less probable than 
amongst any other. Moreover, what 
should they steal? We are told, that 
they had scarcely any private property 
but their arms, and a man could not 
be more completely disgraced, than by 
the suspicion of indulgence; and for 
the sake of avoiding it, they dined in 
public, and their children were edu- 
cated at,the public expense. The 
more courage they displayed in brav- 
ing hardships, or in undergoing pri- 
vations, the more they were esteemed. 

This latter point explains in a most 
natural manner the story of the lad 
and the fox, (supposing that such a 
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thing had actually happened.) The 
lad was rewarded, not for the theft, 
but for the heroism with which he 
suffered the fox to mangle his body, 
rather than betray the presence of the 
animal. Such an action must have 
appeared of inestimable value to a 
people, with whom personal prowess 
availed so much, that nothing could 
be compared with it. 

The lad had, perhaps, quite as much 
right to the fox as any body else. The 
right to steal has never yet been ac- 
knowledged by any nation; and if any 
further proof were wanting, we may 
find it even amongst the most savage 
tribes ever yet discovered. Objects 
of European manufactory excite, of 
course, the most eager desires of 
every individual in their communities, 
and many watch the opportunity to 
snatch at some inestimable prize. But 
their manner shows plainly, that they 
are aware of its being wrong; and 
if they do it nevertheless, they act in 
that respect merely like thousands of 
their brethren and sisters, who have 
had all the benefit of a civilized and 
religious education. 


Liverpool, March 13, 1821. 


—— 
Query on the Body that shall be. 





Mr. EpitTor, 


Sir,—On hearing a sermon upon the 
resurrection, I was dissatisfied with 
the assertions that the minister made, 
they appearing to me to be neither 
philosophical nor scriptural. I there- 
fore desire to ask information, through 
your very excellent Magazine,—If the 
same body shall be raised at the re- 
surrection, or it will be a new body? 
if a new body, to say something of the 
nature of it? and if the same numeri- 
cal parts of matter will be united 
to the soul at the resurrection that 
are at this moment, to account for 
the constant changes that are taking 
place in the present body? and to 
say if it will be the same nume- 
rical parts of matter that are united 
to the soul at death, that shall be raised, 
or the same body at some other period 
of our life?—Your insertion of the 
above into your Imperial Magazine, 
will oblige, 
Your’s, &c. 
A SuBScRIBER. 
Low Moor Iron Works, 
Oct. 30th, 1820. 
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Reply to a Question on Oxygen. 





Mr. EpITor, 

Sir,—In your Magazine for October, 
col. 844, the following question is pro- 
posed. By inserting the remarks 
which I have subjoined, you will 
oblige, 

Your humble Servant, 
Feb. 15th, 1821. H. B. 

“ As vegetation is a principal source 
for oxygen in the summer, what sub- 
stitute does nature employ for the re- 
novation of the atmosphere in winter, 
to make up for the deficiency, when 
the leaves of the plants are gone, and 
vegetation is in a manner suspended?” 

Thisquestion assumes as a fact, that 
vegetation is the principal source of 
oxygen; a point by no means esta- 
blished. Dr. Priestley, and Ingen- 
houz, made a number of experiments, 
which seemed to favour the opinion, 
that vegetables, when acted on by 
light, emit oxygen, and absorb car- 
bonic acid ; and that the reverse takes 
place, during the abstraction of light. 
More recent experiments, however, 
and particularly those of Ellis and 
Saussure, have been attended with 
different results. Mr. Ellis inferred 
from the experiments which he made, 
that oxygen is given out by vegetables, 
only when directly exposed to the 
solar rays ; and, that when not placed 
in this situation, whether there be 
darkness, obscure light, or clear day, 
oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic 
acid formed. Several other chemists 
have repeated these experiments, and 
have obtained similar results. They 
have concluded, therefore, that the 
vegetation of plants is not the prin- 
cipal source from whence oxygen is 
derived. The subject appears indeed 
to be involved in a good deal of ob- 
scurity, and it yetremains to be disco- 
vered, whether vegetation is or is not 
the only source of oxygen. Assuming, 
however, that it is the principal source 
from whence this gas proceeds; we 
remark, that during the winter season, 
vegetation is not entirely suspended ; 
the grasses, and many other plants, 
and evergreen shrubs and trees, still 
continue to flourish, and of course 
afford oxygen when exposed to the 
rays of the sun: besides, as a smaller 
quantity of carbonic acid is evolved 
during the winter, it is obvious that 
a proportionably less quantity of 
oxygen will be required. 





QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


1.—Ring-worm in Children’s Heads. 

A correspondent requests that some 
humane person, through the medium 
of this Magazine, will prescribe a cure 
for what is: generally called the Ring- 
worm in the heads of children. This 
disorder he thus describes: It begins 
with the hair falling off from a circular 
spot on the head, the skin of which 
being a little raised, and of a red 
colour. This afterwards turns to a 
white scale, and the skin becomes very 
thick. Many remedies, he observes, 
have been recommended, such as nitre, 
and sulphur ointment, vinegar, and 
Barbadoes tar, citron ointment, cor- 
rosive sublimate in ointment, and dis- 
solved in lime water, and in spirits ; 
but these and several others, in the case 
to which he alludes, have been tried 
in vain, the white scale and thick skin 
still continuing, so that no hair will grow 
on the spot. During the last twelve 
months the head has been constantly 
shaved and kept clean, which has pre- 
vented the complaint from spreading. 
2.—On the Reunion of Married Persons 

who had been separated. 

A Subscriber wishes to know whe- 
ther it be lawful or not for a man and 
woman who had been lawfully married 
together, but afterwards separated, and 
were married to other persons, to unite 
together again, both having willingly 
quitted the second husband and wife ?— 
and if such characters, living together, 
are fit to be admitted as members of a 
religious society?—if the law, men- 
tioned Deuteronomy xxiv. 1—4. is ap- 
plicable to such characters; or if there 
be any law of our own nation made for 
such a case? 
3.—On Breaches of tender Engagements. 

Adoloscenticlus, ‘of Spalding, asks, 
Does a change of religious sentiment 
justify a breach of tender attachment? 

4.—On Reading. 


A. B. D. asks, What are the best 
methods which can be adopted to in- 
duce a person who has leisure to give 
his attention to study and learning ? 
5.—On the Origin of Knighthood; by 

J. Polperroe. 

It is usual with translators to render 
the words Equites Aurati, by the Eng- 
lish words, Roman Knights; but I be- 
lieve the only similarity there is be- 
tween this Roman order and our mo- 
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dern knights, consists in the name. 
Perhaps some one among your sub- 
scribers may be able to communicate 
an account of the origin of knighthood, 
its intention, and rules; with _ the 
country to which it owes its birth. 
Information of this sort, for it includes 
a variety of particulars, will tend much 
to illustrate the manners, and modes 
of thinking, of what are commonly 
denominated the dark ages. 


6.—On Screw Turners. 


Wn. Smith of Camborne, Cornwall, 
says,—I have often heard it asserted, 
that a long turn-screw (or screw-driver) 
will turn a screw with greater ease 
than a short one: if it will—required 
the reason, and in what ratio does the 
power increase with its length? Sub- 
mitting these to your judgment, I hope 
you will give them a place as soon 
as possible. 

a 


Remarks on Passages of Scripture. 

Mr. Epiror. 

S:r,—I am of opinion that many pious 
and well-meaning persons have main- 
tained erroneous views of several paris 
of the Gospels. The sources of these 
mistakes, [ apprehend, are the fol- 
lowing: first not distinguishing between 
our Lord’s office as a Teacher, and that 
of the Redeemer of mankind: secondly, 
ne! considering that our Lord, as a 
minister of the circumcision, conformed 
to Jewish peculiarities of thought and 
expression, addressed himself to Jew- 
ish audiences, and inculcated obedi- 
ence to Jewish rites and ceremonies: 
and, lastly, by attaching a spiritual 
meaning to language, which it was 
never intended should convey any other 
meaning than the literal. 

It is written, “‘ No man can come 
unto me, except the Father, which 
hath sent me, draw him.” When it is 
considered, who were our Lord’s 
audience, what was the main subject 
of diseourse, and what follows; it 
will appear that the meaning of these 
words is, that no Jew could come to 
be his disciple, unless he were previ- 
ously prepared by a knowledge of him 
as the promised Messiah. This pas- 
sage has been spiritualized, and made 
to support an erroneous doctrine by 
some, and has perplexed the system 
of others. Again, John speaks of indi- 
viduals who were given to Jesus Christ. 


Phe system of John Calvin has made | 





such language mean, an eternal gift of 
the elect to Christ, in order to be 
redeemed by him. I apprehend, that 
the meaning is, such persons as became 
Christ’s diseiples were said to have been 
given by the Father to him. 

1. “ All that the Father giveth me 
shall come to me,” John vi. 37. Giveth 
being in the present tense, does not 
favour the idea of an eternal gift. No 
stress is to be laid upon shall. The 
context must determine whether the 
word in the original should be trans- 
lated shall or will come. The following 
clause, “‘and him that cometh to me, 
I will in nowise cast out,” clearly deter- 
mines that it should be translated will 
come : for if the will of the comer were 
not free, the latter clause of the verse 
would be entirely inappropriate. Itis 
further to be observed, that our Lord 
reproved the Jews, not because they 
were reprobates, or had not been given 
to him from a!l eternity, but because, 
having seen him, they did not believe, 
v. 36. The word give in this place 
would seem to signify, not that a cer- 
tain number were eternally appointed 
to salvation by Christ, but that all the 
Jews who believed an Christ must have 
been previously prepared by a firm be- 
lief of the scriptures concerning him, 
** We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph,” 
John 1. 45.—‘ And ye have not. his 
word abiding in you; for whom he 
hath sent, him ye believe not.” Ibid, 
v. 38.—‘‘ For had ye believed Meses, 
ye would have believed me: for he 
wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words.” Ibid. v. 46, 47.—‘‘ Search the 
scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me. And ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life.” 
Ibid. v. 39, 40. 

2. ‘“‘ And thisis the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up again at the last day.” 
Ibid. vi. 39. It may be objected, that 
hath given is consistent with an eternal 
gift. Yes; but it is also consistent 
with a temporal gift to discipleship, 
when the words are considered in 
reference to the last day. At the last 
day, it would be proper to use given 
in a past tense: ‘‘ Behold I, and the 
children which God hath given me.” 
Heb. ii. 13, 
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_ 3. My Father, which gave them me, 
is greater than all,” John x. 29, Gave 
may imply an eternal gift. Yes, but 
it may imply a temporal gift to disci- 
pleship; for those of whom our Lord 
was speaking, had become his disciples, 
for they heard his voice, and followed 
him, v. 27. 

4. “As thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should gre 
eternal life to as many as (or all that) 
thou hast given him.” Ibid. xvii. 2. 
This, it may be said, clearly favours 
the idea of an eternal gift. It as much 
favours the idea I have given. It may 
be objected, that, on my own scheme, 
eternal life will be given to more than 
those who had been his followers while 
on earth; therefore the numbers given 
to Christ must include all who shall 
receive eternal life. If it follows, from 
restricting the number given to Christ, 
to his disciples, that eternal life will 
be bestowed only upon those who had 
been his followers in person ; then it 
would follow that he died for none but 
the apostles, for it is written, ‘‘ This 
is my body, which is given for you: 
this cup is the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.” Luke 
xxii. 19, 20. 1 Corin. xi. 24. There 
are two reasons stillin favour of the 
view which I have given: first, it is 
right in doubtfal cases to adhere to 
the common ion of the word ; 
and secondly, Christ had been address- 
ing the apostles, and was just about 
to pray for them. 

5. “I have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me 
out of the world.” Ibid. v. 4. First, the 
persons given him had been given, not 
from all eternity, but out of the world. 
Secondly, unto such persons God’s 
name had been manifested, therefore 
they were not all the elect, but only 
those who hadkbeen his followers. 

6. “ Thine they were, and thou gav- 
est them me; and they have kept thy 
word.” Ibid. The persons given him 
had kept his word; therefore they were 
not all the elect, but his disciples. 

7. “I pray for them: I pray not for 
the world, but for them which thou 
hast given me.” Ibid. v.9. The per- 
sons prayed for were those who had 
believed on him, (v. 8.) and were then 
am the world, v.11. Therefore the per- 
sons given him are not all the elect. 

8. “ Holy Father, keep through thine 
pi ary those whom thou hast given 

» hat they may be one, as we are.” 

No. 26.—Vo1- IIL.” 





Ibid; y.11. The persons given, mean 
the disciples, for Christ had been with 
them, and kept them in the Father's 
name, v. 12. The persons given him, 
did not include all believers, for Christ 
prayed not only for those that the Fa- 
ther had given him, but for those that 
would believe through their word, v. 20. 

9. “ Those that thou gavest me I 
have kept, and none of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition.” Ibid. v. 12. 
Judas was given! 

10. “‘ Of them which thou gavest me 
have I lost none.” Ibid. xviii. 9. ‘‘ Let 
these (my disciples) go their way.” v. 8. 
It appears, therefore, that none were 
given to Christ but in discipleship. 

Aberdeen, 24th Deo. 1820. z 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF 
THE RBY. WILLIAM SHEPHERD. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Amone the few literary characters, to 
whom Liverpool has given birth, may 
be the Reverend William 
She; » whose portrait accompa- 
nies this memoir. 

Mr. 8 was born at Liver- 
pool, November 11, 1768; his father 
was a respectable tradesman, whose 
talents and good conduct procured 
him an introd uction to society above 
his own rank in life. His mother was 
a daughter of the Rev. jamin 
Mather, a dissenting minister at Over- 
Darwin, sown preacher, and pos- 
sessed of an independent fortune. 

On the death of his father, Mr. 
Shepherd was received into the fa- 
mily of his maternal uncle, the Rey. 
Tatlock Mather, pastor of a dissenting 
congregation at Rainford near Pres- 
cot, who, being [a bachelor, adopted 
him as his son, and instructed him in 
the elements of useful knowledge; he 
afterwards went as a day-scholar to 
Holden’s academy at Rainford, where 
he continued for upwards of six years, 
the principal part of which time he 
was under the tuition of the Rev. 
John Braithwaite... From Rainford, 
Mr. Shepherd was removed to Bol- 
ton, and placed under the tuition 
of the Reverend Philip Holland, who 
is still remembered as an _ excel- 
lent scholar, and a most accurate 
teacher, and of whom Mr. Shep- 
herd has been frequently heard to 
declare, with the most grateful emo- 
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tions, that to the admirable precepts 
of this skilful instructor, he is in- 
debted for the more efficient portion 
of his education. 

When Mr. Shepherd had attained 

his fifteenth year, his uncle died, be- 
queathing him to the care of his inti- 
mate friend, the Rev. Richard God- 
win, minister of Gateacre chapel, who, 
on his determining to devote himself 
to the ministry, sent him to the dis- 
senting academy at Daventry, in 
Northamptonshire, where he was ad- 
mitted on the foundation; here he con- 
tinued three years, under the tuition 
of the Rev. Messrs. Belsham, Broad- 
bent, and Cogan, who were respec- 
tively Divinity, Mathematical, and 
Classical Tutors. From Daventry, 
Mr. Shepherd. removed to the New 
College at Hackney, where he had 
the advantage of the instruction of 
those eminent and learned men, Dr. 
Kippis and Dr. Rees, and also of Mr. 
Belsham, who was appointed Divi- 
nity Tutor to the New College, daring 
Mr. Shepherd’s residence there. 
- On the completion of his studies, 
Mr. Shepherd left the college; and no 
situation as a minister immediately 
presenting itself, he accepted an in- 
vitation from the Rev. John Yates, of 
Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, to un- 
dertake the office of private tutor to 
his children. Daring his residence 
in Mr. Yates’s family, Mr. Shepherd 
occasionally performed divine service 
at the Unitarian chapel at Knowsley. 
His congregation was at first very 
small; but during his ministry its 
numbers and respectability were very 
eonsiderably increased. Mr. Shep- 
herd had resided in Mr. Yatos’s fa- 
mily about two years, when he receiv- 
ed a-cail to the pas‘oral superintend- 
ence over the Uniterian congregation 
at Gateacre, where he then went to 
reside, having entered into the matri- 
monial connection with Miss Nichol- 
son, daughter of the late Mr. Robert 
Nicholson, merchant, of Liverpool. 
Soon after Mr. Shepherd had esta- 
blished his residence at Gateacre; he 
opened a seminary for the classical 
education of young gentlemen, which 
he still continues. 

From his intimacy with our worthy 
tewnsman, Mr. Roscoe, Mr Shepherd 
imbibed a partiality for Italian litera- 
tare, and was induced by a perusal of 
that gentleman’s interesting history of 
Lerenzo de’ Medici, to undertake the 





publication of a life of Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, a very celebrated Italian 
scholar of the fifteenth century, and of 
whom no accurate account had hither- 
to been given. This work, which was 
published in 1802, stands in high and 
deserved estimation with the literary 
world, and it has been translated into 
the French, Italian, and German lan- 
guages. The style is manly, pure, and 
elegant; the remarks on authors evince 
a sound discriminating judgment, and 
the reflections on events, a discerning 
and cultivated mind. 

About the year 1435, Poggio, who 
was then fifty-five years old, and who 
had led a very dissipated life, married 
a lady “‘ who had not seen eighteen 
summers.”’ In order to justify his con- 
duct for this extraordinary step, he 
wrote a formal treatise on the ques- 
tion “‘ An seni sit uwor ducenda?” This 
curious composition never had becn 
made public, till the year 1805, when 
a few copies were printed by Mr. 
Shepherd, for distribution among his 
friends, from the manuscript in the 
Royai Library at Paris. 

In 1814, Mr. Shepherd published 
the result of two excursions to France, 
under the title of “*‘ Paris in 1902, and 
1814;” this work, which is generally 
commended for its impartiality, has 
gone through three editions. 

In 1815, Mr. Shepherd, conjointly 
with the Rev. Mr. Joyce and the Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter, published, in two 
octavo volumes, a generalcompendium 
of the various objects of liberal study, 
under the title of ‘Systematic Educa- 
tion ; or Elementary Instruction in the 
various departments of Literature and 
Science, with practical rules for stady- 
ing each branch of useful knowledge.” 
The first edition of this work was very 
speedily disposed of; a second has 
since been printed; and as the work 
ebtains very general approbation, it 
will, in all probability, reach several 
more. 

Besides the above works, Mr. Shep- 
herd has been the author of several 
occasional pamphiets, and a variet 
of fugitive pieces and poems, whic 
have appeared in different periodical 
publications. Of these, altho’ some 
are on subjects of importance, we have 
no means of ascertaining either the 
extent or the merit, many of them hav- 
ing been printed without any signa- 
ture, and few, if any, bearing the au- 
thor’s name. 
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Review—A Series of Discourses, eon- 
taining a System of Doctrinal, Expe- 
rimental, and Practical Religion, par- 
ticularly calculated for the Use of Fa- 
milies, preached in the Parish Church 
of Dewsbury, Yorkshire. By the 

ev. J. Buckworth, A.M. Vicar. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 326, Sher- 
wood & Co. London. 


We live in an age, when treatises on 
experimental and practical religion 
are much wanted ; but happily for us, 
it is also an age in which such trea- 
tises are amply supplied. 

The strenuous efiorts which Infi- 
delity has lately made to overturn 
religion, under the specious pretext 
of introducing a freedom of inquiry, 
have unhappily given birth to a pro- 
fligacy of manners, injurious to pub- 
lie morals, and consequently inimi- 
cal to the best interests of mankind. 
These pernicious effects, it is the 
duty of every man, who is the friend 
of his country and of his God, to 
endeavour to counteract; and this 
can never be so effectually accom- 
plished, as by affectionately incul- 
cating experimental and practical 
godliness. 

This treatise contains twenty ser- 
mons, on subjects that are impor- 
tant in themselves, and deeply inte- 
resting to the Christian world. In 
their range, they embrace the Divine 
existence, the truth of Revelation, 
the commandments of God, the na- 
ture of sin, redemption through 
Christ, faith in his atonement, ho- 
liness of heart and life, and the va- 
rious duties which are peculiar to 
the relations we sustain in our social 
intercourse. 

In the discussion of these momen- 
tous topics, the author shows himself 
to be in earnest for the salvation of 
those committed to his care; and 
notwithstanding the peculiarities of 
his creed, which occasionally appear, 
and the phraseology to which these 
peculiarities have given birth, he 
boldly enforees obedience to the di- 
vine precepts, as the distinguishing 
characteristics of geasine’ Obsie- 
tianity. 

The manner in which his various 
subjects are introduced and applied, 
seems to be well adapted for those of 
his congregation whose welfare he 
professes to have in view. The lan- 
guage is plain but energetic, and is 
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calculated to awaken the inattentive 
to serious reflection, and to fasten 
conviction on their minds. We think 
this book is calculated to be usefal. 
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Review.—The Farmer and Grazier’s 
Guide ; containing a collection of valu- 
able Recipes for the most common 
and fatal Disorders, to which Horses, 
horned Cattie, and Sheep, are subject. 
Second Edition, improved and en- 
larged. By L. Towne. 8vo. pp. 104. 
Longman and Co, London. 1821. 


On a work which professedly treats 
of discases in animals, and the means 
of their cure, our opinion will pro- 
bably be of little weight with those 
to whom this treatise is likely to 
prove valuable, when we declare that 
we are not well acquainted with 
either. 

We hold ourselves competent, how- 
ever, to observe, that on most occa- 
sions, the Authér’s remarks appear 
judicious and plausible, and that his 
ideas are expressed with ease and 
perspicuity. On the nature and 
causes of many diseases, his obser- 
vations carry with them their own 
evidence ; in the former case they are 
founded on fact, and in the latter. 
they are supported by the highest 
degree of probability. The reme- 
dies also, and means of cure, which he 
prescribes, are such as our general 
acquaintance with the known proper, 
ties of drugs, either as simples or 
compounds, would induce us to ap- 
prove, as being calculated to coun- 
teract those maladies which render 
the use of medicine necessary. 

Several of the disorders to which 
animals are liable, Mr. T. has de- 
scribed a He ma discrimin apr pain 
pointing out their symptoms pro- 
gress, and preseribing the means 
through which they may be either 
prevented or removed. 

On one serious disease, the Rot ip 
Sheep, Mr. Towne has relieved. us 
from the, embarrassment which our 
deficiency of knowledge would oc- 
casion, by furnishing the testimo- 
nials of many respectable individuals, 
who have made trial of, his medi- 
cimes, and found them. particularly 
efficacious. These gentlemen, hay- 
ing been extensively concerned in 
the management of sheep as indivi- 
duals, and partially s0 as members 
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of an agricultural society, have ac- 
companied their attestations with 
their respective names, and from re- 
peated experiments they strongly re- 
commend the Author’s remedy to the 
world. 

i," 


Review.-—Conversations on English 
Grammar, in a series of familiar and 
entertaining Dialogues between a Mo- 
ther and her Daughters, §e. &c. By 
Mrs. Williams, author of the Syllabic 
Spelling Book, or Summary Method 
of Reading. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 213. 
London, Lachington § Co. 1821. 


How much soever a fastidious critic 
might be disposed to hunt after error, 
and to triumph in the few discoveries 
which ingenious severity might enable 
him to make, common justice must ex- 
tort from him a tribute of approbation. 
The general principles introduced into 
these conversations vary only in a few 
subordinate particulars from those of 
Mr. Murray, from whose work the 
rules of Syntax, though varied in their 
arrangement, are avowedly taken. 

By assuming the form of dialogue, 
this needful science is divested of its 
forbidding aspect; and the plain and 
familiar manner in which the conver- 
sations are conducted, entitles the 
author to justly-merited praise. Every 
term of difficulty, on its first introduc- 
tion, is fully explained, in language 
which we conceive any child of seven 
or eight years of age may easily com- 
prehend; and the questions which 
lead to the various replies from Mrs. 
Grenville to her pupils, are such as 
would naturally occur to every inquir- 
ing mind, when “the young idea be- 
gins to shoot.” 

To those who have the instruction 
of children committed to their care, it 
may appear, that Mrs. Grenville’s pu- 

ils learn too fast, and obtain a know- 
of their lessons with more faci- 

lity than practical observation can jus- 
tify. But this fact can furnish no real 
cause of discouragement. The same 
lesson may be repeated until it is 
fairly understood by a real pupil, which 
‘an ideal one may comprehend at the 
first glance. It is of more impor- 
tance to observe, that the questions 
posed, and the replies given, are 
ull and pertinent, and that the les- 
sons, though short, are sufficiently 
comprehensive to communicate ade- 





quate ideas of the subject to the 


minds of children, in terms which 
they can scarcely misunderstand. 

At the end of each conversation, 
the whole being sixteen in number, 
the principal articles are selected to 
be proposed in questions to the chil- 
dren, whose answers are to be given in 
their own language, founded upon such 
observations as they may have made, 
during their respective lessons. We 
give the sixth conversation as a spe- 
cimen. 

‘* Charlotte. Mamma, where have you been ? 
I did not know you were going out this morn- 


ing! 

Mrs. Grenville. You know we expect com- 
pany to dinner; I have been to order the des 
sert! 

Emily. 1 had forgotten the company ; what 
have you bought? Do tell us about the des- 
sert. 

Mrs. Grenville. Ihave ordered apine-apple, 
a cake, two melons, and some grapes, peaches, 
walnuts, and filberds. Perhaps you can tell 
me what part of speech these good things are. 

Charlotte. They are substantives common, for 
they are the names of several things of the 
same kind, and not of one particular person or 
place. 

Mrs. Grenville. Substantives common have 
two numbers; the singular number, which 
means only one, and the plural number, which 
means more than one. Tell me which of those 
things I have ordered for the dessert are singu- 
lar, and which of them are plural? 

Emily. There is one cake, and one pine- 
apple ; cake is singular, and pine-apple is six- 

lar, but two melons are plural. 

Charlotte. Grapes, peaches, walnuts, and 
filberds, are plural, there are so many of 
them. 

Emily. Are two men, or two women, plural ? 

Mrs. Grenville. Every number that signifies 
more than one is plural ; a child is singular, but 
children are plural; children may mean onl 
two, or three children, or may mean all the chil- 
dren of that Charity-school we met the other 


day. 

Fimily. I counted almost a hundred boys and 
girls = ’ 

Charlotte. Why are they called Charity- 
children? 

Mrs. Grenville. They are children of poor 
parents, who would grow up in ignorance, if 
gentlemen and ladies did not pay for their being 
taught at proper schools; and as whatever is 
given for the benefit of the poor, is called cha- 
rity, these schools are called Charity-schools. 

Charlotte. Here is John with a basket, what 
has he brought ? 

John. Mrs. Wilmot’s compliments, ma’am, 
and she has sent you a couple of chickens, and 
a dozen of ripe apples for the young ladies. 

Mrs. Grenville. You may leave the apples 
here; give.my compliments to Mrs. Wilmot, 
and we are very much obliged to her. 

Charlotte. How good-natured Mrs. Wilmot 
is! She generally brings us fruit, or something 
nice, whenever she comes to town. ' 

Emily. What pretty little apples! 1 think 
they are nonpareils, and there are several of 
them. How many make a dozen? 
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Mrs. Grenville. There are twelve in a dozen. 
This word dozen reminds me that I have not 
yet pointed out to you a third sort of substan- 
tive, which is called a collective substantive, or 
a noun of multitude. 

ily. A noun of multitude seems to be 
both singular and plural, for a noun means one 
noun, and multitade means a great number. 

Mrs. Grenville. That is exactly the case. 
An army is singular, for it is one army, but 
there are a great many men in one army, seve- 
ral ships in one fleet, several trees in one forest, 
and several children in one school; therefore, 
the words army, fleet, forest, and school, are 
collective substantives. 

Charlotte. John called the two chickens a 
couple; I think couple is a collective substantive, 
as there must be two things to make one couple. 

Emily. Isaw a great crowd in the street this 
morning. Several men, women, and children, 
were collected together; crowd is a collective 
noun. 

Mrs. Grenville. It is so. I hope you will 
recollect that there are three sorts of substan- 
tives, proper, common, and collective: that sub- 
stantives have three genders, the masculine and 
feminine, or common to both, and the neuter ; 
and that substantives have two numbers, the 

ti number, and the pluralnumber. To- 
morrow we will consider the cases of substan- 
tives or nouns. You may go up stairs now; I 
cannot stay with you any longer this morning, 
for I have several things to attend to, before I 
dress for dinner. 


Questions adapted to the Sixth Conversation. 

1. How many numbers have Substantives ? 

2. What is the singular number ? 

3. What is the plural number? 

4. Are two singular or plural? 

5. What is a collective substantive? 

6. What is the word dozen? 

7. What is the word school ? 

8. How many sorts of substantives are there? 

9. How many genders are there ? 

10. How many numbers are there? 

Parse the following words :---gloves, score, 
church, congregation, aunt, masters, birds, 
audience, friends, England.---pp. 51, 55.” 

It is to be regretted, that Mrs. Gren- 
ville and her pupils should appear in 
those exalted stations of splendid life 
which can fall to the lot of few only, 
to whom this book may render essen- 
tial service. Dress, company, visits, 
and coaches ; livery servants, atten- 
dants, and equipage, may please a 
certain description of persons, but the 
principles of grammar are now acquir- 
ed in the less dignified stations of the 
community, where these decorations 
are inapplicable and disgusting. But 
notwithstanding these peculiarities, 
the volume demands our decided ap- 
probation, and we recommend it with 
confidence to public patronage and 
support, as being admirably adapted 
to communicate to the tender mind 

correct ideas of the rudiments of 
grammatical knowledge. 





Review.—A Christian Biographical 
Dictionary ; containing an account of 
the Lives and Writings o, most dis- 
tinguished Christians and Theologians 
of all Denominations, and in every 
nation, from the commencement of the 
Christian Ara, to the present period. 
By John Wilks, Jun. small octavo, 
Pp. 336. London, Longman § Co. 

aternoster Row, and F. Westley, 
Stationer’s Court. 1821. 


Ir is not to be expected that a single 
volume, containing less than four hun- 
dred pages, should include the bio- 
graphy even of one-tenth part of those 
celebrated divines, and other eminent 
characters, who, in every age and na- 
tion, since the commencement of the 
Christian era, have distinguished 
themselves by their piety and useful- 
ness, in the cause of our holy religion. 
But it is not improbable, that on this 
account, many persons, not finding the 
name of some favourite author in the 
list of selected worthies contained in— 
this book, will accuse the compiler of 
partiality, and think his labours un- 
worthy of their regard. From this 
charge, founded upon local.views, and 
personal attachments, the plan which 
Mr. Wilks has adopted, forbids him to 
make any retreat. We can, however, 
assure our readers, that of those per- 
sons who have been selected, the bio- 
graphy is clear and satisfactory; and 
we conceive that the bigot only, whom 
nothing will please but the elevation of 
his party advocates, above their pre- 
decessors and cotemporaries, will 
charge the compiler with giving an 
unjust delineation of individual cha- 
racter. 

We gather from the title-page, that 
Mr. Wilks had no design to confine 
his biographical researches to persons 
whose lives had been exclusively de- 
voted to the ministry. Hence, Chris- 
tians of all denominations, and of va- 
rious ranks in society, appear before 
us: and many illustrious females, in 
a subordinate degree, occupy some 
pages in this volume. In general, 
the biographical sketches are parti- 
cularly interesting ; under which cha- 
racter we rank the lives of Buchanan, - 
Bunyan, Erasmus, Fenelon, Flavyel, 
Grotius, Hale, Paley, Wesley, Whit- 
field, Coke, Martyn, and many others. 

From a work which is exclusively 


biographical, it may appear injudi- 


cious to give an extract that will nat 
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include the life of an individual ; yet 
as an account thatis short will scarcely 
do justice to the author, and since 
for one that is long, we cannot find 
room, we have no other way of exhi- 
biting aspecimen of this work to our 
readers. The following extracts are 
from the life of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
a native of Truro in Cornwall, who, 
in the service of his Lord and Master, 
fell a victim to his extraordinary exer- 
tions, in a foreign land. 


“ By a fever of nearly two months’ continu- 
ance, which, during the ter portion. of 
that period, raged with unremitting severity, 
Mr. yn was defeated in his intention of 

esenting in person his translation of the New 

‘estament, to the King of Persia, and to the 
prince his son. Martyn’s health being decid- 
edly decaying, with feeble hopes, he endea- 
voured to reach England, and commenced a 
journey which was the most painful, and at the 
same time the most joyful one he ever under- 
teok. The miseries he endared in it were in- 
tense---but it ended in his entrance into heaven ; 
for he was soon called to exchape a condition 
of pain, weakness, and suffering, ‘or that ever- 
lasting ‘‘ rest which remaineth for the people 
of God.” At Tocat, on the 16th of October, 
1812, either falling a sacrifice to the plague 
which then raged there, or sinking under that 

isorder, which so greatly reduced him, he sar- 
rendered his soul into the hands of his Re- 
deemer. The uliar circumstances, as well 
as the particular period of his death, could not 
fail of y aggravating the affliction of those 
friends, who, amidst anxious hopes and fears, 
‘Were expecting his arrival, either in India or 
England. He had not completed the thirty- 
second year of a life of eminent activity and 
usefulness, ‘and he died whilst hastening to- 
wards his native country, that, having there re- 
paired his shattered health, he might again de- 
yote it to the glory of Christ, amongst the na- 
tions of the East. There was something, also, 
deeply affecting in the consideration, that where 
he sank into his grave, 1:en were strangers to 
him and to his God. No friendly hand was 
stretched out—no sympathising voice heard at 
that time, when the tender oflices of Christian 
affection are so soothing and so delightful—no 
human bosom was there, on which Mr. Martyn 
could recline his bead in the hour of lan- 


«¢ Mr. Martyn’s zeal was tempered with love, 
ard his love invigorated by zeal. He com- 
bined also, ardour with prudence—gravity with 

heerful bstraction from the world, with 
anenjoyment of its lawful gratifications. His 
extreme tenderness of conscience was devoid 
of scrupulosity ; his activity in good works was 
joined to habits of serious contemplation ; his 
religious affections, which were highly spiri- 
tualized, exceeded not the limits of the most 
cautious sobriety, and were so far from impair- 
ing his natural affections, that they raised and 
purified them. 

* With respect to his labours :—his own 
“ works praise him in the gates,” far above 
human commendation. By him, and by his 





means, part of the liturgy of the church of 








England, the parables, and the whole of the 
New Testament, were translated into Hindoo- 
stanee—a language spoken from Delhi to Cape 
Comorin, and intelligible to many millions of 
immortal souls. By bim, and by his means 
also, the Psalms of David and the New Testa- 
ment were rendered into Persian—the verna- 
cular language of two hundred thousand who 
bear the Christian name, and known over one- 
fourth of the habitable globe. By him, also, 
the imposture of the prophet of Mecca was 
daringly exposed, and the truths of Christianity 
openly vindicated, in the very heart and centre 
of a Mabometan empire. God, however, has 
not left Mr. Martyn without witness in the 
hearts of those who heard him in Europe and 
in Asia. Above forty adults, and twenty 
children, from the Hindoos, have received 
Christian baptism, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of a single individual, were converted 
by the instrumentality of one man, himself the 
fruit of Mr. Martyn’s ministry at Cawnpore. 
At Shiraz, a sensation has been excited, which, 
it is trusted, will not readily subside ; and some 
Mahometans ‘of consequence there, have de- 
clared their conviction of the truth of Christi- 
anity—a conviction which Mr. Martyn was 
the means of imparting to their minds. But 
when it is considered, that the Persian and 
Hindoostanee scriptures are in wide and ex- 
tensive circulation ; who can ascertain the con- 
sequences which may have already followed, 
or foresee what may hereafter accrue, from 
their dispersion? In this respect it is not, 
perhaps, too much to apply to Mr. Martyn 
those words, which once had an impious ap- 
plication :— 

« Ex quo nunc etiam per magnos didita 
gentes, 

‘* Dulcia permulcent animos solatia vite.” — 

pp- 174. 


The style of this work is unaffeeted 
and perspicuous; and the narrative 
that is given, is rarely interrupted 
with unseasonable animadversions. 
From party feelings, and local preju- 
dices, the volume before us appears 
to be commendably free. The indi- 
viduals are exhibited with an impar- 
tial hand, and every reader is at 
liberty to form his own judgment, on 
their comparative merits or defects, 
as they pass under his review. To 
their various writings he occasionally 
subjoins a character, but this is gene- 
rally one that had been previously 
given by some author of celebrity, 
whose name is introduced to sanction 
the remarks. 

This volume, though apparently di- 
minutive, contains a considerable por- 
tion of matter, the type being small, 
and the pages full and closely printed. 
In this department the work is well 
executed ; the paper is good, the im- 
pression clear, and the composition, 
on the whole, appears to be destitute 
of any important errors. 
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HOW TO DETECT ADULTERATED 
FLOUR. 

Tue purity of Flour may be partly 
ascertained by grasping a handfal, 
and squeezing it for half a minute, 
when, if laid even roughly, on a table 
it will preserve its form, If adulter- 
ated, it soon falls down, especially if 
the adulteration, instead of whiting, 
be ground stones, bones, or plaster 
of Paris. 2. Dip the forefinger and 
thumb into a little sweet oil, and take 
up a small quantity of flour between 
them; if pure, it may be rabbed for 
any length of time, and will not be- 
come adhesive, but if mixed with 
whiting, it soon becomes putty; if 
pure, it also becomes dark-coloured ; 
but if impure, is very little altered 
by the oil. 3. Lemon-juice, or vine- 
gar, will also detect the presence of 
whiting, by the agitation produced in 
the flour; pure flour produces no par- 
ticular effect with these fluids. 


I 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 





Natural Curiosity.-—The Rev. J. 
Cattle, of Warwick, lately received 
from one of his tenants, part of the 
trunk of an Ash tree, which contained 
the skull of some unknown animal. 
The part of the tree in which it was 
found, grew about nine feet from the 
ground. This animal substance was 
perfectly inclosed in solid timber. 

Bull-baiting.— Lord Coleraine, while 
at a Bull-baiting on the Surrey side of 
Westminster bridge, was lately robbed 
of his gold repeater, chain, seals, &c. 
We hope that interest and experience 
will operate in future to deter him 
from such barbarous amusements, 
although humanity should plead in 
vain. 

Caxton Fire.—It was not until Tues- 
day, March 13th, six weeks after the 
conflagration, of which we gave a de- 
tailed account in our last number, that 
the fire became wholly extinguished. 
The time which elapsed between the 
accident and the above day, was em- 
ployed in picking out the bricks which 
might hereafter prove usefal, and in 
removing the rubbish; and it was not 
until nearly the last cart-load was 
taken away, that the fire ceased to 
burn. The rubbish removed, amount- 


ed to nearly 500 cart-loads, about 300 
of which consisted of burnt books and 
paper, and the remains of other arti- 





cles which the building contained.— 
On exploring the ruins, several cop- 
per-plates were discovered, few of 
which had escaped without injury; 
the value of these may be estimated at 
between £50 and £100. But nearly 
every other article of the working 
apparatus has been so completely in- 
jured, as to be not only unfit for use, 
but too much damaged to be worth 
repairing. 

In some adjacent rooms connected 
with the late Printing-oflice, but which 
happily escaped the fire, the business 
is at present carried on. In these, 
some compositors and pressmen will 
find a temporary accommodation until 
further arrangements can be made for 
establishing the business on a more 
permanent foundation. 

North London Auziliary School Union. 
—We have lately been favoured with 
a copy of the proceedings of “ the 
Representatives of Sunday Schools, 
connected with this union.” . Their 
object was to take into consideration 
the nature and tendency of Mr. Brough- 
ham’s intended Bill, “ for better pro- 
viding the means of Education for 
His Majesty’s subjects.” This Bill, 
they view in a very reprehensible 
light, as being calculated to infringe 
upon the present opérations of bene- 
volence, as tending to paralyze, and 
seriously injure Sunday Schools, and 
as giving an arbitrary, oppressive, and 
unconstitutional power, to the clergy. 
They view this Bill as grossly defec- 
tive, making no provision for the edu- 
— of females, —— totally in- 
adequate to accomplis purposes 
for which it is to be enacted. The 
reasons which they assign for their 
dissent are 17 in number, on which 
are founded resolutions to watch its 

rogress, and to petition against it in 
its various stages. 

Duty and Drawback on Paper.—in 
our first volume, column 75, we gave 
the amount of the Duty and Draw- 
back on Paper for England and Scot- 
land, during ten years. The year end- 
ing January 5th, 1821, is as follows :— 
Duty paid for England, £425,753. Os.; 
Scotland, £37,200. 1s.——-Drawback 
from England for exports, £17,602, lis. 


ERRATA.—Col. 187, line 4th of Review, for 
7 uestioned.—Col. 193, line 19 
Truth, read Touch.—Col. 195. 
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questionep, read 
from bottom, for oucl 
line 15 from bottom, for ‘‘ Tis tume’s plague, 
read “ Tis the time’s plague.” 
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Tus general aspect of onr market is rather of @ brighter cast, than we have had 
occasion to notice for this:some.time,past: ‘there.is a -very.fair demand for all the lead- 
ing articles of-our j which; a ready sale at the currency of the day. Since 
our last, there has been an enhancement inthe value of most-of them, accompanied 
with an improving demand. So closely-allied, however,.is commerce with politics, that 
any cliange in the-latter, would materially alter the.present face-of things. Every 
article now is at a peace medium,—the fluctuations are trivial,—and the variations in 
value chiefly arise from circumstances of supply and demand. The possibility of our 
peaceful relations being altered, would set speculation at work, and produce great 
and sudden changes. ‘ > . 

In this part of the United Kingdom, the winter has passed over without the pres- 
sure generally pecyliar to that season. ‘The manufacturing artizan has had full em- 
ployment ; whilst the demand for British manufactures, has reduced;tlie stock‘on hand. 
This state of things still continues, and the Spring orders will further tend to its ame- 
Jioration. ¢ i3's 
i A 4 have been on a large scale ; this remark particularly belongs to Cotton 
Wool, yet the demand has in some measure kept pace with it; the sales during the 
last fourteen days have been 13,18] packages, and the result of yesterday’s market at 
Manchester, has occasioned considerable briskness to-day. The sales of the last week 
are particularized as under :— [ie : 

3834 bags Upland, from 83d. to 10d. 337 bags Bahia, from 10d. to 11}d. 
206 do. ‘Orleans, from 83d. to 13d. 628 do. Maranham, from 103d. to 11}4. 
"10do. Alabama, 83d, and ~" .' Minas Geraes, 93d/ 
246do.. © Do. by auction, She to 84a. . Demerara, 11d.’ : 
109 do. .Sea Island, 14}d. to é of . Barbadoes, -10d. 
805 bags offered for sale, 498 sold. Carthagena, 74d. 
from 14d. to 18}d. . Laguira, 8jd. ° 
- 102 do. Stained Do. by auetion, 104d. to . . Madras, 7}d. 
997 do. Pernambueca, from 11}di to F . Bengal, from 6d. to 7}4. 

An actual advance in the price of Upiands can barely be stated, though a worse qua- 
lity is taken for the sdmethoney } Orleans,’ of the Hetter‘sdrts, sold by auction yester- 
-day,at an improvement of 4d. per lb. whilst inferior qualities remained unchanged.— 
Sea Islands ‘of middling to good qualities, maintained their prices at the public sale, 
but for ordinary qualities, buyers did not come forward ; and on such as were sold, 
there was a decline of about 1d. per lb. Pernambucca Cottons of good quality, have 
been more sought after. For the other sorts of Brazil and East India Cottons, the 
demand has been more liniited. {here is more confidence displayed in the Cotton 
market, arising probably from the citcumstance, that notwithstanding the abundance 
of supply, the consumption and‘export have both increased. ©. 7 : 

The Sugar market closed rather Heavily.: at a sale of Jamaica’s a decline of 1s; to 
‘Is. 6d. per cwt, took plate; strong brown sold" at 58s. to-61s.; middling; 618. 6d. to 
66s.; and good.middling, 68s. to 70s.4-500 bags of fine White Bengal’s, were taken by 
‘the grocers at 77sto 81s.:duty . e sales of Brazil: Sugars have been made 
for export, viz.—Middling: white ja}Sat 40s, ;—strong white-Rio’s, 50s. ;—inferior 
and soft whites, at 36s. % : - 

For Coffee, there has appeared:no.export démandj—the grocers purchase their sup- 
plies ‘at former.prices.—Cocoa, Ginger, and Pimento, are without alteration, ~~ - 

.. There have been few transactions ‘in: Pobacco ;.the trade- purchase. sparingly;and 
for export the, demand is very feeblt.—In Turpentine, there have been no sales, 1500 
rrels of Stockholm Tar brought 198.-6d, pi 





er barrel. 
* There is a continued demand for PotAshes to export. Several sales have been 
made at 40s. per cwt.for Boston and New! York-Pots, and 42s. is now demanded ; the 
stock is very limited. -'There have been frequent sales in Dyewoods, and Logwood is 
Jooking up.. Canipeachy Logwood fetches+£9. 5s. to £9.9s. per ton. ~ Jamaica Log- 
«wood -£8. per ton. “Sicily Brimstone £22. 5s. per ton.“ American Béeswax-lias ob- 
tained £13, 15s. per cwt: .. Fish Oils are steady in price: the demand for Cod‘Oil for 
export,and consumption is regular at £20,10s, to £21. per tun. Seed Oils‘are a little 
more demanded. Three cargoes of Palm Oil from Africa, sell readily at'35s. per 
ewt. Tallow is lower.» Hemp and-Flax are.of ‘slow sale.': - 
"The Timber..market' has ‘improved, andia‘cafgo of Mirimachi Pine sold’this day at 
1s: 7d. poreeet this advance is in consequence of the expected duty. - Quebec Staves 
have advanced, and are become very scarce, : 

Grain,—Thé supplies of Grain have been very heavy, yet the market has not given 
way. The-dealers are buying Irish-Wheat, and some speculators.are making invest- 
ments. Several/large shipments are making of Wheat, in bond, to the Mediterranean, 
and prices of this description. have advanced fully 20 to 25 per cent. + Sweet Ame- 
rican Flour goes off freely for export, at 20s, to'22s. 6d. per barrel’ ‘On the 14th-inst. 
2000 bris. of sour New Orleans Flour under lock, soldby auction at 12s.'9d. per bri. 
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